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SERVICING T.C.A. LOCKHEED 14— Easy access to control units is an 
important maintenance advantage ...speeds up the frequent, rou- 


tine inspections. 


LOADING T.C.A. LOCKHEED 14—F our spacious cargo compartments 
accommodate airmail and express traffic between Vancouver 


and Montreal... 2411 miles, now covered in 14 flying hours. 


Trans-Canada 
adds to its 


Lockheed Fleet 


On April 1, 1939, Trans-Canada Air Lines added a daily 
passenger schedule to its established airmail service 
from Montreal to Vancouver. Within a few weeks six 
more luxurious Lockheed 14 transports were ordered. 
This will bring Trans-Canada’s total Lockheed fleet to 
tw enty. 

An Act of Parliament created Trans-Canada Air Lines. 
Long research, scientific planning, adoption of the most 
modern air transportation methods and careful selec- 
tion of personnel have made it one of the World's finest. 


Trans-Canada was equally thoroughgoing in its choice 
of all equipment. And Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
takes pride in the part played by Lockheed transports 
in pioneering this newest and fastest of transcontinental 


routes. 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


BURBANK, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. + Representatives throughout the World 


Look to Lockheed for Leadership 
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FOUR Touch Controls; the flick of a switch or the touch of a finger and HARLOW response is 
instant... Flip a switch and electrically operated flaps instantly move to the desired position for 
foros (ME seslololteMestlo(-MetsloM-loh mloselottele MME sc Meteloltel ath sliasMeoteleM)(elteleieeh (alee ceil mii 
retractable landing gear, “up” or “down,” in six seconds... Turn a dial and tabs “trim ship” for 
effortless flying ... Ailerons and elevators are so well balanced that only a finger’s touch on 
the wheel is needed for any maneuver... 


These are only four of HARLOW’S many better ways of doing things... For detailed informa- 
tion write HARLOW AIRCRAFT COMPANY, Alhambra Airport, Alhambra, California .. . 


AAR LOW 
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THINGS-TO-REMEMBER DEPT. 


1. Te shoot your brother-in-law 
2. The date of your wedding anniversary 
3. To write Whopper about Gulf Aviation Gas 


You can cut the list down to two right away (to one, if your b. i. |. and a gun are handy) 
by authoring that tall tale today. Remember . . . the monthly champ liar gets a swell 
diploma. Mail yours to 

MAJOR AL WILLIAMS, alias “Tattered Wing-Tips,” 

Mer. Gulf Aviation Products, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa 





SPECIAL CITATION 


On March 29th the National Safetv Coun- 
of Award upon 
cight domestic airlines for their outstand 
ing safety achievements 

American Airlines, | 

Eastern Air Lines, Inx 

Pennsylvania-Central Airlines ( orp 

Braniff Airways, Inc 

Continental Air Lines, Inc 

Inland Air Lines, Inc 

T. W. A. (Eastern Division 

United Air Lines 
Our congratulations to all for a fine rec 
ord. And we're especially proud that the 


first three mentioned are Gulf clients— 


cil bestowed Certificates 


Eastern and Pennsylvania-Central being 
regular users of Gulf Aviation Gas and 
Gulf Airline Oil, while American buys 
gasoline from us in certain territories 


ADVICE TO THE LOVELORN DEPT. 
Dear Auntie Wing-Tips 


My boy triend swears horribly because 
the bearings in his airplane motor keep 
burning out. What sha// | do? 


Wondering’ 





WoNDERING:” 
Be tactful. Secretly fill his pockets with 
Gulfpride, the only oil refined both by 
conventional methods and by Gulf 5S ¢X- 
clusive Alchlor process. He'll be amazed, 
my dear, when you tell him this patented 
extra process removes more sludge and car- 
bon-formers from the 100% Pure Penn- 
svivania 

funtie (Versatility) Wine-Tips 
PS. If, after vou (and handy Gulfpride) 
have removed all excuse for his vulgari- 
tics, he still swears, trv putting cotton 
in vour cars 
P.S. jr. As a last resort, get a new boy 
friend 












SCRAMBLED SPELLING 


This month we have a different type of 
problem contributed by Bob Newill of 
Dayton, Ohio. Many thanks, Bob, and 
we hope our readers don't take as long 
to unscramble the following plane names 
as we did 


1. RAINWER. 2. SEWRBERT. 3. CHELE- 
OKD. 4. YESKVERS. 5. BECTFEARHC. 6. 
SLOCNODADEIT.7.YRRTOCALFTA. 8. CO- 
MOPNOUE. 9. RATSNAP. 10. TNOSNIS 


We've got the list of answers handy 
so send in yours to Prof. Winy-Tips to 
be chec ked 


THIS MONTH’S WHOPPER 
Dear Major: 


Quite a few years ago while barnstorm- 
ing, I gave an exhibition at a place called 
Texaloosie. After the show a couple of 
brothers wanted me to test-hop something 
they called a Flying Flea powered with a 
l'» h.p. Whirlo washing machine motor 

| had a little trouble getting it off so 
they called in a friend who had a secret 
preparation, claimed he had put a couple 
of a on an old alarm clock and it gave 
him enough power to runa 16-inch centrif 
ugal irrigation pump. This fellow came 
over with a ketchup-bottle full; said that 
was all he'd been able to 
get from the Gulf Oil Co 


About dusk | put a few 
drops of his stuff in the tank 
of the Flving Flea. There 
was a terrific whooish! We 
= stood around stunned, then 

everybody looked straight 
up and there in the skv was 
the prettiest single set of fireworks any- 
body could hope to see. The Flying Flea 
had skyrocketed up and with a poom ex- 
ploded into about 1000 smaller Flying 


Fleas which skyrocketed up and exploded 





into still smaller Flying Fleas until the 
whole sky was aglow with midget Flving 
Fleas. Pretty soon the whole spectacle 
faded away toward the west 

Several years later while visiting friends 
in San Francisco, I felt something zoom 
up my back. Listening intently, it seemed 
I recognized the drone of the little Whirlo 
Mine host suggested I jump into a bath 
tub and shake, which I did. Sure enough 
there was one of the little Flying Fleas 
banking around the tub like six entrants 
in an international speed race 


SX 





‘That's a flea,"’ he said 

“You're telling me?" I filled the tub 
up with water 

“California is full of fleas," he con 
tributed 

‘But this one is different,’’ I said: “this 
is a Flying Flea.’’ And to prove my point 
I let the water set for an hour, bottled it 
up and sold it as cleaning fluid 

Now if that stuff I put in the original 
Flying Flea is what is now know as Gulf 
Aviation Gas boy, Major, YOU GOT 
SOMETHING! Years. 


Tom P. Mathews 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 


Refining Company... makers of 


GULF 
AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 
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Just Among Ourselves 
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The Senator and the Post 


N A recent issue of the Saturday Evening Post there ap 
pears on the editorial page under the caption, “Ameri- 
can Papers Please Copy,” the following observation: 


“The Civil Aeronautics Authority was created last 
year. Its members were not appointed until Congress 
had recessed last June and could not be confirmed until 
Congress reconvened in January. Yet, Senator Clark, of 
Missouri told the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce in 
May, “The Authority has already a pay roll in excess of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, which regulates all 
the railroads, and its number of employees is well over 
the total of that of all the airlines it is supposed to 
regulate.” 


We are very happy to follow Satevepost’s request to 
copy this misleading statement and while so doing will 
take the liberty to go one step further to expose the 
pitiful ignorance of its credulous editors and the dia- 
bolical inference made by the Honorable Senator of 
Missouri, who apparently would have the American tax- 
payers believe the Civil Aeronautics Authority is some- 
thing of a political Medusa, that its only job is the 
regulation of domestic airlines and that its functions in 
regulating civil aviation can be compared with the func- 
tions of the Interstate Commerce Commission in regulat- 
ing the railroads. Frankly, we are surprised at the 
venerable Statevepost’s credulity and we are surprised 
that the Missouri Senator would attempt to get away with 
so erroneous a statement. What the hell is he so sour 
about? The fact that his Missouri colleague had more 
to do with giving civil aeronautics the first square deal 
in history than he did? 

We would ask Senator Clark to look before he leaps 


hereafter, and go into the record and find that airline 
employees outnumber C. A. A. employees about 3 or 4 to 


1. We would ask him to read up on the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938 and refresh his memory as regards 
the duties and functions of that body charged by Con- 
gress to foster and regulate all phases of civil aviation. 
We would ask him to do a little research as to the num- 
ber of certificated aircraft, pilots, mechanics, dispatchers, 
radio operators, radio range stations, beacons, inter- 
mediate landing fields, air traffic control centers that 
require the constant attention of the C. A. A. We would 
particularly like to inform him that out of the 10,724 
certificated aircraft as of May 15, 1939, less than five 
hundred of them were in scheduled airline service; that 
non-scheduled aviation carries considerably more pas- 
sengers each year than do the scheduled carriers; that 
out of the 25,050 pilot certificates of competency (not 
including 37,585 student pilot certificates), only 1,166 
hold airline transport pilot certificates. Yet the good 
Senator tells the gullible public that the C. A. A.’s only 
job is the regulation of airlines! 


While we’re into figures, we hope he discovers that 
there are over 10,000 active mechanics certificates of 
competency that come under the jurisdiction of the C. 
A. A. Also, that next fall the C. A. A. will start training 
15,000 student pilots as one of their many tasks. Should 
he study the facts, as few Senators rarely do, he might 
even discover that the small hand-ful of C. A. A. em- 
ployees are worked to the breaking point and can barely 
take care of dire necessity insofar as the fostering and 
regulation of civil aeronautics in the United States is 
concerned. An antediluvian Congress has given them 
the power but not the manpower. And that’s the crying 
need in the C. A. A. today. Without it we can consider 
ourselves fortunate to maintain the steady progress of 
a phase of national life that is bound to succeed despite 
what the Government does, or the lies and half-truths 
its spokesmen perpetrate within and without the holy city 
of Washington. 














A tiny branch of Uncle Sam's peacetime army admirably handles a 


variety of tasks over fourteen hundred miles of Mexican border country. 


LT. PERRY S. LYONS 


U. S. Coast Guard 


_— GUARD Waco V-157 comes out from behind 
the sun and straightens out to continue its flight 
along the glistening ribbon of water that is the Rio 
Grande River. The plane is seventy minutes out of El 
Paso, Texas, on a routine aerial patrol of the Mexican 
border line. Cruising along at 110 m. p. h. at forty- 
five hundred feet altitude, the pilot scans the surrounding 
territory through powerful binoculars. Not far off, a 
shadow netting over the mesquite-dotted ground draws 
his attention to an inconspicuous dot that turns out to 
be the form of an open cockpit biplane, heading north- 
east. As it crosses the river into American territory the 
Coast Guard pilot cuts the throttle and eases into a long 
glide for a closer look at the mysterious craft entering 
the U. S. more than ninety miles from the nearest of- 
ficial air port of entry. 


Sharp eyes scrutinize the invader, note that its identi- 
fication markings are obliterated by lampblack. This 
dissipates any doubt as to its true character—a smuggler. 
The Coast Guard pilot appraises the potential adversary 
and decides that he has the advantage over the other ship 
in speed and performing. V-157 swoops down for the 
fray. 


\ helmeted and goggled figure in the smuggler plane’s 
rear cockpit casts a surprised glance over his shoulder, 
and turns forward to pound frantically at his pilot's 
back. Immediately their ship screams into a sharp, 
diving turn towards the International Boundary Line, 
and safety. V-157 matches the maneuver to stave off the 
escape attempt. 

The smuggler tries to fight its way past a persistent 
foe by frenzied climbing, turning and twisting all over 
the sky as the course of the aerial duel brings the whirl- 
ing ships closer and closer to the ground. The Coast 
Guard plane manages finally to draw alongside and 
slightly above the other ship—and the sight of a squat 
sub-machine gun nose pointed across less than a hundred 
feet of turbulent space takes all the remaining fight out 
of the lawbreaker. 





A trail of dust follows the Coast Guard Waco as it 
lands directly after the smuggler on a nearby smooth 
strip of desert. The mechanic fingers a Service auto- 
matic in the direction of the two close-mouthed criminals 
as the pilot unearths a battered cardboard container from 
the baggage compartment. Ripped open, it reveals a 
valuable cargo of heroin and Mexican-mined gold—the 
two most profitable forms of contraband cargo. One 
hour later, the two would-be millionaires are staring 
through prison bars, and the Coast Guard pilot is busy 
signing his flight report at the Border Patrol hangar. 


T WILL probably come as a surprise to most people to 
learn of a Coast Guard station, usually asociated with 
the Sea or a shoreline, located inland over eight hundred 
miles from the nearest coast. To the United States Coast 
Guard, as an arm of the Treasury Department, is given 
jurisdiction and authority to act in the enforcing of 
customs and all other federal laws. Particular attention, 
the Doctrine of the Service asserts, shall be given to the 
prevention of smuggling. 


Smuggling still exists in this southwestern area of our 
country, and one need not wonder at that fact when one 
considers the nature of the terrain. Lonely mountain 
ranges, desolate wastelands and unbounded, flat prairies 
inhabited only by the lizard, jackrabbit and rattler, aid 
and abet the smuggler’s game. Here he may find com- 
parative immunity from discovery and innumerable ave- 
nues of escape. The bandits, cattle rustlers and border 
raiders of the heroic past have given way to the cold- 
blooded, mercenary outlaws of the 20th century, and the 
relentless war between the forces of law and order and 
those opposed to it continues as grimly as ever it did in 
the past. 


Primarily for this reason, the United States Coast 
Guard has undertaken the establishment and maintenance 
of a permanent Air Patrol Detachment on this section 
of our International Boundary Line. With El Paso, 
Texas, as a central base, this tiny but extremely com- 
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l—Like the white-caps encountered in most ocean searches, mesquite 
bushes of the wastelands make observation difficult. The plane, after 
a long search, has sighted the lost party, swoops down low and drops 
a parachute containing food, water and medicinal supplies, since the 
rough terrain precludes a landing. 


2—On the alert, the patrol plane may come upon many forms of dis- 
tress. The pilot has just dropped a cargo ‘chute laden with food, 
water and a first cid kit to the unfortunate occupants of a plane that 
experienced a forced landing in the rough mesquite country. Unable 
to land and pick the men up, the Border Patrol plane radios their 
location to the Coast Guard station, from which a ground rescue crew 
will set out. 


3—The patrol plane swoops down low to take a look at persons who 


may prove to be “wet,” i. e., aliens who may have swum or waded 
across the Rio Grande from the Mexican side. 


4—As the occupants of the smuggler plane sight the Coast Guard ship 

which has rapidly overhauled it, the lawbreaker makes a sharp, 

diving turn towards the International Boundary Line. The Coast Guard 

ship quickly follows up, pulls along side with armament and staves 
off the attempt. 


5—Many isolated mining communities are located great distances from 

medical attention. A plea for help has brought a Border Patrol plane 

which makes a risky landing on rough terrain to pick up and transport 

a very sick little boy to the hospital. Coast Guard planes are often 

the means of saving the lives of persons requiring immediate hos- 
pitalization. 





petent unit is accomplishing the herculean task of patrol- 
ling a vast area which includes the entire states of Ari- 
zona, New Mexico and Texas, and over fourteen hundred 
miles of border line. This unceasing offensive against 
smuggling and over law-evading schemes is being con- 
ducted, at present, with only five planes! 

Gold and “dope” form the most profitable illicit car- 
goes for the smuggler, if—he can get away with it. 
Under present conditions, newly mined gold can be sold 
in this country at a considerable price more per ounce 
than anywhere else in the world. Morphine and heroin 
always find the waiting hands of dealers in these de- 
stroyers of humanity. Marijuana has enjoyed a renais- 
sance, and is sometimes spirited across although profit 
is comparatively small. Human freight has also dimin- 
ished in importance as a source of revenue, and has be- 
come increasingly more dangerous to handle, although 
shipping in of aliens still persists. 


LT on patrol, the Coast Guard planes must keep a 

sharp eye open for many things. Isolated roads 
not leading past established customs stations are scru- 
tinized for vehicles travelling too near the border; the 
Rio Grande is given a careful once-over for persons who 
may prove to be “wet”; i. e., aliens attempting to enter 
the U. S. by swimming or wading across the river. 
Herds of cattle grazing near the boundary line may mean 
an attempt to smuggle the animals across. In addition 
to the usual import tariff exacted by the U. S., the Mex- 
ican government collects a duty on all domestic animals 
leaving the country. A successful crossing would mean 
a good profit for someone. Even pack animals led by 
prospectors come in for their share of suspicion when 
sighted on seldom used trails. 

Innocent looking columns of smoke in wooded or 
mountainous areas attract attention on the chance that 
they may come from the fires of illicit distilleries. Sat- 
isfying to state, Coast Guard planes locate innumerable 
such establishments every year, with a resultant saving 
to the government of many millions of dollars in esti- 
mated lost revenue. 

Illicit cargo bearing planes and law evading attempts 
are not the sole objects of interest to the Border Patrol. 
Although the courses of all patrol flights (except in emer- 
gencies), are carefully plotted out before take-off, the 
planes are prepared for all eventualities that may occur 
within the province of “Assistance to Life and Property.” 
The specially constructed Waco biplanes operated by the 
Detachment carry a stretcher, blankets, emergency ra- 
tions and water, cargo chutes and first aid kits which 














































































contain in addition to the usual remedies, tarantula and 
snake bite antitoxins. Each plane is equipped with a 
complete battery of navigation and blind flight instru- 
ments, as well as with two-way radio by means of which 
the Base can keep in touch with its aircraft even though 
they may be a thousand miles away from home. 


HE country over which the patrolling planes navi- 
gate is vast and diversified in nature. Travelling east 
from the Pacific Ocean, one meets the mountains and 
farmlands of southern California; then the dry, extreme- 
temperatured wastes of the Yuma Desert where 100 de- 
grees is considered “cool.” These give way to the rug 


ged, mountain Arizona mining regions and the un- 


dulating, sierra-rimmed valleys of New Mexico. At El 
Paso, Texas, the Rio Grande takes over boundary duty 
from carefully placed granite markers and pursues a 
tortuous course through shifting scenes of mesquite-dot- 
ted flatlands, rocky canyons, snakelike arroyos and for- 
ested lowlands to the Gulf of Mexico. The Air Patrol 
Detachments finds itself constantly called on to perform 
rescue and other assistance missions in much the same 
manner as other branches of the Service perform them at 


sea, 


Within the immense area covered by the Detachment’s 
wings are many mining camps, tiny communities and iso- 
lated ranches, which due to their great distance from ade- 
quate medical supervision may often require outside 
help in an emergency. In addition, there are individuals 
and parties that may become lost or stranded in the ter- 
rible desert. 


Perhaps it may become necessary for a plane to trans 
port a badly injured or seriously ill person from a min- 
ing camp to a hospital hundreds of miles away, or it 
may happen that an epidemic is mushrooming through 
some far-off village, and serums are needed quickly in 
order to halt its murderous progress. A plea for help 
will bring a Border Patrol plane to the scene as fast as 
its engine will pull it, often to negotiate a risky landing 
on rough and dangerous terrain. After one emergency 
landing near a hamlet in New Mexico, last year, it was 
necessary to transport the plane by truck, after it was 
partially dismantled, to a smooth spot some thirty miles 
away before a take-off could be attempted for the re- 


turn flight. 


From the air, the level Texas wastelands appear de- 
ceptively smooth, but a forced landing in the mesquite 
may easily spell disaster even to the most experienced 
pilot. A washed-out landing gear or a twisted propeller 
is a comparatively fortunate experience. The Border 
Patrol personnel have become quite adept in life-saving 
“bombardment” where a cargo parachute containing 
food and water is dropped to the stranded individuals. 
A rescue party summoned by the plane’s radio is soon 
on the scene. 

Amateur exploring parties and inexperienced tourists 
often fall victims to the desert. In certain sections of 
the southwest it is possible to trek for days on end with- 
out encountering any other sign of life but the ever- 
present jackrabbit and rattlesnake. One party of two 
men and a woman spent two terrifying days and nights 
before their ultimate rescue. Residents of the east, they 
had begun a 160 mile trip across the desert at night, in 
order to avoid the scorching heat. In some manner. 
they turned off the main highway to wind up in the 
middle of nowhere with a broken fanbelt. After a fairly 
comfortable night in the car, they awoke to desolateness. 


Several hours of plodding under a blistering sun soon 
took its toll in extreme dizziness and nausea, foolishly, 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 


they had gone bare-headed. Resistance weakened, they 
drank all of their thermos of water, which gave them 
cramps. Too tired to proceed onward, they spent a 
fitful night in the open. 


Plane V-157 took off at 7:00 A. M. on the search, at 
the request of worried relatives. Some fifty minutes 
later it commenced a methodical, criss-cross circuit of 
the area in which the lost party was believed to be. Like 
the whitecaps encountered over the ocean, the mesquite 
bushes of the wastelands make observation extremely 
difficult; a plane may pass right over an object without 
noticing it. Almost four hours of unremitting flight, fuel 
supply meanwhile rapidly diminishing, passed by be- 
fore the co-pilot spotted a brightly colored patch of 
cloth that led to the lost party. 

An already prepared cargo chute bearing its life-sav- 
ing burden of food and water slammed onto the desert’s 
surface not a hundred yards away from the hapless 
wanderers. Enthusiastic waving of arms acknowledged 
this manna from the skies as they signalled agreement 
to a note dropped with the chute advising them to stay 
right on the spot until help arrived. Late that evening 
they were safe at El Paso. They were fortunate—the 
desert has woven grimmer sagas of people who vanished 
into the unknown, to disappear forever. 


_ ASTERS of nature provide the Detachment’s tough- 
est jobs. Whenever a serious flood or a hurricane is 
imminent, the planes speed out to warn the inhabitants of 
farms and remote communities of their approach. Hun- 
dreds of small wooden blocks to which are attached 
brightly colored cloth streamers are dropped over the 
entire area to give the warning. A hollow space inside 
of the blocks provides room for a detailed message 
printed in two languages, since many of the residents of 
the Gulf lowlands speak only Spanish. Preventive meas- 
ures of this nature have been instrumental in the saving 
of hundred of lives. 


The season between June first and the end of October 
is one of constant “stand-by” for hurricane duty. Far 
removed from their home station, Border Patrol planes 
blanket the entire Gulf of Mexico coastline from Galves- 
ton to Corpus Christi, giving quick warning of the 
dreaded storm’s approach. Their duties are not restricted 
to giving the warning, for after the hurricane or flood 
has struck, the planes are busily engaged in surveying 
the stricken areas, locating marooned persons, trans- 
porting Red Cross and other relief agents and ferrying 
food and serums to help wage the inevitable struggle 
against disease that follows in the wake of one of Na- 
ture’s sterner manifestations. 

During the San Saba River flood of last summer, two 
Coast Guard planes were on the scene for two- days, 
spotting marooned parties and directing rescue parties 
to their aid, scouring the length of the river in over- 
cast, soupy weather until the waters began to recede. 
One plane alone was instrumental in the rescue of eleven 
persons. 

In between times, the Border Patrol manages to sand- 
wich in additional cooperative activities with local, state 
and federal authorities, rendering efficient and impartial 
service wherever required. Without benefit of publicity 
and headlines, this tiny branch of Uncle Sam’s “Peace- 
time Army” is quietly earning for itself the reputation of 
one of the very finest of our military units—upholding 
at all times the best traditions of a Service that has al- 


wavs been a credit to our nation. 
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FROM THE ANNOUNCERS STAND 


The Ninth Annual National Air Carnival at Burmingham June 3 
and 4 was a good old fashioned air show with all the trimmings 


DON STREMMEL 


LOT of folks who attend big air shows probably 

get the opinion that the announcer is a sort of 
commercial guy, completely bored with what’s going on 
and hired more or less as a necessary evil. So it will 
probably be a bit unusual to read the running account 
of the South’s major air celebration from the standpoint 
of the announcer. Anyhow, when Birmingham squares 
away to put on a show nobody’s bored—not even the 
sponsors who have been backing the free, civic classic 
for nine long years. 


For sixteen days prior to the meet it rained in Birm- 
ingham. But on the first day of the show, June 3, the 
ceiling was clear and unlimited, and Steady Acker sighed 
with relief: “Maybe I’ve been living right after all.” 
All the participants arrived except Squeek Burnett, who 
made up for his absence on Saturday with a job on Sun- 
day that included square loops and beer bottle loops 
with smoke that tickled even the news reel boys and re- 
emphasized why he won the Freddy Lund Trophy in 
Miami. Squeek is only about 23 and flys an old Speed- 
wing Travel Air nine years old with nothing special 
but an inverted fuel system. 


The Thompson Brothers’ old fashioned smoke balloon 
and parachute jump ascension scheduled to open the 
show at 1:15 Saturday broke loose ten minutes early and 
the jumper got excited and pulled both releases, leaving 
him on the ground. So the first act really consisted of 
a lot of black smoke and a 600 foot flight—300 up and 
300 down. Next came the 106th Observation Squadron 

home town boys of the Alabama National guard—who 
did a good job in their new O-47’s. Then an old time 
pilot from up in loway by the name of Hartman came 
taxiing out in a home made plane built just 30 years ago. 
No covering on the fuselage, just the wings and tail 
group, and powered with a 3 cylinder Szekely. It hobbled 
up to about 50 feet made a shallow turn, came in down 
wind and nosed over on its back. I automatically called 
for ambulance, fire and police aid. And did I get it! 
Sirens screaming bells ringing—you could hear them 
in Mobile. (I had just finished making a long speech at 


the opening of the show about the safety factor of air- 
planes). By the time all the help got to the ship, Hart- 
man crawled out, turned it over on its belly and was 
dragging it off by the tail like a dead coyote. The license 
read: “Restricted to straight flights when wind velocity 
is over FIVE MILES per hour. Laugh that off. He got 
another propeller and flew it again the next day, though 
I doubt if he gets the license renewed when it expires! 

Well, with the balloon bust and the Hartman hair- 
raiser, it looked like we had the makings of an air circus. 
So I plugged the sponsors while Jess Bristow (he stunted 
the Ford here last year) warmed up Jimmy Doolittle’s 
old Curtiss Hawk powered with the heavy Conqueror 
driving a blaaaaaatin’ prop that scared hell out of every 
baby within five miles of the field and had every one 
from eight to eighty gaping like a hot tom cat. I main- 
tain that’s what the show goers like. A lot of dives, rolls, 
spins and more dives, but the noise thrills em even more 
than the acrobatics in the book. Few people realize or 
understand how tough and how much practice is re- 
quired for precision aerobatics. But they take to noise. 

Then comes the old Flash, Clem Whittenbeck, repeat- 
ing last year’s act of flirting with the undertaker and 
flying too low for comfort and holding his title as the 
world’s lowest inverted acrobat. I was on the “mike” 
in Cleveland two years ago when Germany’s Count Von 
Hagenburg tore up Major Berry’s airport for a hundred 
yards during his inverted act and it gives me the jitters 
when anyone gets under ten feet. I don’t like the engine 
in Clem’s Great Lakes anyhow. It’s got the habit of 
cutting out at times but it doesn’t seem to worry the Flash. 
He is a great guy—wooden leg and all. 

I cleared field for Delta Airlines to get their nice 
shiny Lockheed in and out of its regular run and a chance 
to introduce a few “importants.” I ask the folks along 
the fence to sit down, but it’s just a waste of breath. | 
try to explain that the best way to see the next act is to 
lie down on their backs or lie their heads in their neigh- 
bor’s lap as Buddy Batzell was upstairs getting altitude 
for a two-mile high delayed parachute jump. 

(Continued on Page 26) 





LEFT: Familiar sight during Air Carnival Time—part of the 250,000 spectators who turned out for the Sunday events. CENTER: The old and the new 

—A. J. Hartman, Burlington, Iowa, oldtime pilot with his ship of the 1910 vintage, and Col. Roscoe Turner, world’s premier speed merchant. RIGHT: 

Some of the celebrities present—(l. to r.) Benny Griffin, Johnny Burham, Air Carnival Director Steadham Acker, Clinton M. Hester, Wayne Parrish 
and Col. Albert Stackpole. 











Annual National Soar- 


FEW days before the Tenth 


ing Contest got under way at Elmira, the powers 


that be in the C. A. A. began to realize the possibilities 
of gliding in connection with the new 15,000 pilot-train- 
ing program that now appears to be a certainty through 
a result of this official 
interest, and with some money left over from the orig- 
inal $100,000 appropriated for the recently completed 
“experimental” program at 15 colleges, the Soaring So- 
ciety of America received a contract to train 12 boys in 
the art over a three-weeks period at Harris Hill, El- 
mira, New York. Another 12 students will be given the 
same course of instruction at Frankfort, Michigan. Grove 


recent congressional action. As 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 


The Army Air Corps is interested, the C. A. A. has 
ictive, and the private flying de- 


} 


Ww I T yects now 
velopment division promises that glider training wil 
share of the permanent training 


MAURICE L. WATERS 





Webster, chief of the private flying development division 
of the C. A. A., has already given assurance that glider 
training is definitely a part of the future pilot-training 
program. 

In addition, Lieutenant Colonel H. C. Davisson, chief 
of the training division of the United States Army Air 
Corps, in his speech at the opening ceremonies of the 
Tenth Annual Soaring Contest said that the Army was 
highly interested in the possibilities of glider training; 
in fact, so highly interested that Captain Robert Losey 
was appointed official observer for the first week of the 
contest, and Captain Walter Lee for the second week. 

Inasmuch as their reports have not as yet been made 
public we are still in the dark as to future developments 
in the Army. However, the two captains left the meet 
with a much higher respect and regard for soaring and 
gliding than most people would suspect. During the first 
week Captain Losey soared in one of the Society's ships 
for almost an hour and earned his “C” license. 

The C. A. A. program at Elmira and Frankfort and 
the Army’s very evident interest carry special significance 
to the devotees of motorless flight who have long clam- 
ored for recognition of the art, science and sport of 
gliding and soaring for primary training. The outcome 
and future developments are yet to occur; but with the 
sudden expanded interest on all fronts it is both logical 
and timely to ask “Why Glider Training?” 





LIDING and soaring started a number of years 

ago purely as a sport. At the present time it is 
not only a sport but a highly specialized and rapidly 
growing division of the entire flying movement. Like 
other phases of flight, the growing popularity of gliding 
and soaring has come about through the development of 
excellently designed and constructed craft together with 
wider acceptance of the sport by recognized authorities 
and leaders in aeronautics throughout the nation, many 
of whom readily admit the advantages of primary train- 
ing on soaring craft over power craft. 

With a power plane it is oftentimes difficult to tell 
when a student is actually flying because of the motor 
and with an instructor aboard the instructor can be de- 
pended upon to get the student out of any trouble that 
may be encountered during the first few hours. In 
glider training the student is left on his own, alone in 





TOP FLIGHTS—TENTH ANNUAL NATIONAL SOARING CONTEST 


Altitude 
Name of Ship Name of Pilot Landing Location Dist 
Minimoa Decker Atlantic City, N. J 233 mi 
Albatr Merboth Roosevelt Field, L. I 202 mi 
Nomad Stanley Flushing, L. I 190 mi. 
Rhonsperber Lehecka Closter, N. J 179 mi. 
Minimoa Decker Schenectady, N. Y 166 mi 
Nomad Stanley Biglersville, Pa 153 mi 
Minimoa Decker Harrisburg, Pa 130 mi 
Robinson Robinson Harrisburg, Pa 130 mi. 
Albatross Merboth Harrisburg, Pa 130 mi. 
Rhonsperber Lehecka Harrisburg, Pa 127 mi. 
Robin Robinson Lalmyra, Pa 122 mi. 
Nomad Stanley Worcester, N. Y 120 mi 
Albatr Merbot! Utica Airport 112 mi 
Minimoa Decker Utica Airport 112 mi 
Rhonbussard Sweet Canadensis, Pa. 110 mi. 





Distance 
Name of Pilot Name of Ship Landing Plac Altitude 
Stanley Nomad Worcester 17,264 
Stanley Nomad Harris Hill 14,000 
Robinson Robin Harris Hill 11,000 
Decker Minimoa Schnectady, N. Y. 10,670 
Stanley Nomad Newark, N. Y. 10,400 
Decker Minimoa Norwich, N. Y. 7,940 
Stanley Nomad Flushing, L. I. 7,475 
Barringer Schweizer Harford, N. Y. 6,560 
Schultz \ BC Appalachian, N .Y. 6,140 
Leonard Wolf Harris Hill 6,110 
Merboth Albatross Windsor, N. Y. 6,090 
Fisher Wolf Harris Hill 6,070 
Lehecka Rhonsperber Harrisburg 5,930 
Decker Minimoa Utica, N. Y. 5.830 ; 
Decker Minimoa Wyoming Valley 5,800 
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the ship, and must get out of tight spots without assist- 
ance. He does the flying from the beginning. Even after 
a power plane student is trained, on the initial solo 
flights his knowledge of flying is not completely known 
to the instructor. The instructor may have complete 
confidence in the student, after continuous checking and 
believe he is ready for solo work; but it is not until 
after the crucial moment has passed that the instructor 
knows whether or not the student uses his head. 

In gliding training the student is usually towed down 
the runway of a long field behind a car with insufficient 
pull to lift the glider entirely off the ground. The stu- 
dent merely keeps his wings level and straight behind 
the tow car. After this introduction on the ground he is 
towed a little faster until the glider rises a few feet into 
the air, and each succeeding tow is slightly faster so 
that in a short time the student is four or five hundred 
feet in the air. This training through progressive stages 
of take-offs a few feet higher each time eliminates the 
fear of altitude in the first few lessons. Soon the stu- 
dent is ready for instruction in turns and spot landings. 
By reason of his being alone in the ship he has implanted 
in his mind the rudiments of control and a sense of 
balance that will never be forgotten. 


NDER the C. A. A.-Soaring Society of America train- 

ing program, the 12 young men who have already 
received their tickets under the college program will be 
started off just as though they were neophytes, their in- 
struction beginning with straight tows along the ground. 
They will learn that flying gliders requires a skill and 
knowledge not obtained in airplanes. Here is the cur- 
ricula adopted for the C. A. A. program: 


1. Ground Skims. 

yA Straight Tows—10’, 20’, 50’, 100’ altitudes. 
3. Straight Tows—gentle “S” turns. 

1. 90° turns. 

5. 180° turns. 

6. 360° turns. 

7. Slips—Fishtailing. 


8. Precision Landings—into wind, down wind, cross 
wind. 
9. Rectangular Flight Path. 
10. Figure T Flight Path. 
ll. Glide from Ridge. 
12. Half Hour Soaring. 
13. Ridge Flights with Landings Back on Ridge. 
14. Airplane Tow Flights. 
a. Duration. 
b. Altitude. 


c. Distance. 


T the National Contest this year it was proven that 

storm clouds and thunderheads are no longer to be 
feared. In the early days of power ships pilots some- 
how worked up a great fear of thunderheads and spread 
their inaccurate gospel over the entire world. Lieutenant 
Robert M. Stanley disproved the theory that thunder- 
heads are dangerous by utilizing their internal power to 
soar to an altitude of 17,264 feet above his point of 
Upon landing Stanley reported that a thunder- 
head was nothing to fear as the flight was quite unevent- 
ful except for the fact that it was made entirely upon 
instruments from the time of entering the cloud until 
leaving it—the important instruments being airspeed, 
turn and bank and rate of climb. This conclusion was 
not drawn from this one flight of Lieutenant Stanley 
but from others he had made previously; also from 
those made by John Robinson, Parker Leonard and 
Chester Decker, this year’s National Soaring champion. 
They all reported that their only difficulty with thunder- 
heads was to overcome that fear instilled in their minds 


release. 







































































Chester (Chet) Decker, who amassed a total of 3,020 points at the Tenth 
Annual National Soaring Contest, Elmira, N. Y., to become 1939 Soar- 
ing Champ. 





by the old-timers who depended entirely upon their mo- 
tors to keep them out of trouble. 

At this year’s contest 6,808 miles were flown on of- 
ficial flights. This was done from a total of 687 take- 
offs. The landing from each one of these take-offs was a 
forced landing, inasmuch as when a pilot makes up his 
mind to come down, or realizes that his lift has given 
out, he must set his ship down in a given spot and do 
it the first time as he has no power to try it again if he 
should miss. Each of the 687 forced landings with one 
exception was made without accident. The one bad 
landing was made because of that false fear of thunder- 
heads, when one of the pilots entered a cloud and, in- 
stead of sticking with his ship, bailed out. However, 
his ship landed by itself with but slight damage to the 
nose. We doubt if any group of pilots without glider 
training ever had such an average in forced landings of 
power planes. 





Lieut. Robert M. Stanley, blind flying instructor at the Navy’s Pensacola 
base, first American to earn the Golden “C” license. At Elmira he 
captured the U. S. Altitude Record with a flight to 17,264 feet. 
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HE airports on which feeder airlines would operate 
all instances be municipally 
small communities and cities 


would in practically 
owned property. Many 
throughout the country now possess airports of ample 
dimensions for feeder airline use, which were built from 
funds supplied by governmental agencies. In a great 
many cases these airports are standing idle, except for 
a limited amount of private or itinerant flying. Feeder 
airline operation would enable these communities to de- 
rive additional from the property and, 
most important of all, would place the airport in daily 
use with a resultant revival of community interest. Many 


of the airports of this type are not suitable for major 


some income 


airline operations. However, in most cases, these air- 
ports would be suitable for feeder airline operation, 
which require an airport with 
more than two landing strips for safe operations. The 


runway lengths need not exceed 2500 feet provided ap- 


would not necessarily 


proach obstructions do not exceed 50 feet. 

Most municipally owned airports have ample building 
space for assignment on a rental basis to a commercial 
operator, therefore these buildings would be used for 
passenger accommodations, office space, aircraft storage, 
etc. 

Personnel of intermediate stations would consist of 
one man for each eight hour shift of duty. At refueling 
stations where flight clearances would be issued, the per- 
sonnel would necessarily be increased to a minimum of 
two for each eight hour shift. One of these men 
would be a certificated mechanic capable of making nec- 


men 


essary en route aircraft inspections and service inspec- 
tions or minor repairs. 

At intermediate stations where flight clearances would 
be issued a two way radio installation would be neces- 
sary. Present developments indicate that the power of 
such a ground station need not exceed 20 watts which is 
ample for communications over a 100 mile distance un- 
der normal conditions. 

Personnel in intermediate stations would, in most cases. 
be selected from the citizenship of the community served. 
It would be preferable to select men of the student type, 
possibly attending a local institution, and who plan to 
follow commercial aviation as a profession. Assignment 
to a feeder airline airport station would be excellent 
training in the development of such personnel for future 
assignment on major airlines. Personnel of this type 
would naturally be very alert and would probably pos- 
sess considerable knowledge of meteorology and general 
principles of flight operations. 

Meteorological services at intermediate stops would be 
furnished by the United States Weather Bureau. In 
many cases this would not incur additional expense to 
the Weather Bureau, due to the necessity of collecting 
weather information a considerable distance on either 
of the major 


side airways to permit more accurate 


All 


I 


weather forecasts. Weather information between stops 


could be obtained by part time observers who would 
transmit this information by telegraph to a central point 
This practice has proven successful 


of dissemination. 
on several of the existing secondary airlines and was in 
general use on the major airlines during their formative 


stages. 


HE terminal airports for a feeder airline operation 

would, necessarily, be used by one or more major 
airlines. This would make it necessary for the assign- 
ment of key personnel at terminals. Key men would be 
thoroughly experienced and versed in airline operations 
procedures. At least two certificated dispatchers would 
be situated at these points, in addition to the necessary 
radio operators. A terminal airport would also serve 
as the operations and maintenance headquarters of a 
feeder airline operation. The operations manager could 
also serve as the chief pilot and chief dispatcher, thereby 
reducing the cost of additional administrative personnel 
of this department. It would also be advantageous to 
locate the necessary general office personnel at the ter- 
minal airport. 


Maintenance facilities at intermediate stations would 
consist of only the necessary parts for minor repairs 
and replacements, such as: tires, electric lamps, radio 
tubes and small items of this nature. At intermediate 
points where refueling would be accomplished and flight 
clearances issued it would be necessary to assign a cer- 
tificated mechanic and considerably more spare parts for 
repairs such as: minor metal repairs, electric 
batteries, spare cylinders, valve mechanisms, and miscel- 


welding. 


laneous items of this nature. 


Maintenance facilities at the terminal airport could 
be handled by either of two systems: by the feeder air- 
line operator, or by a major operator situated on the 
same terminal airport. We will not attempt to compare 
costs of these two systems, as there are many variations, 
but, there is the question of divided responsibility, which 
has some objectionable features. 


In the case of a feeder airline operator maintaining 
his own maintenance for two feeder airlines it 
would be necessary to employ at least four thoroughly 
qualified and certificated mechanics, one of whom could 
serve as the chief mechanic or maintenance superintend- 
ent. Ample equipment and spare parts would be neces- 
sary for engine overhaul (unless overhaul services of a 
manufacturer's engine service station are available at a 
terminal), aircraft overhaul, engine replacement, aircraft 
damage such as wing tips, landing gears, propeller over- 
haul and replacement. Major items of spare parts could 
be consigned by the manufacturer to the operator. It 
would be desirable to have all necessary machine shop 
work handled outside by an exclusive machine shop. 
It would also be advantageous to make similar arrange- 
ments for radio maintenance. 


base 
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N the event of two or more feeder airline operators 
basing at the same terminal it would be of definite 
advantage for these operators to pool their resources in 
establishing a common maintenance base for the feeder 
airline operators in that area. This would represent the 
ideal arrangement and considerable economy could be 
effected. 


Sufficient aircraft equipment would be necessary to 
cover emergencies which might disable or remove one or 
more planes from regular service for a short period. This 
arrangement could be more effectively carried out if two 
or more feeder airline operators were to use a common 
terminal base. If a single operator were dependent upon 
himself for spare equipment it would be necessary to ar- 
range the daily runs so that in the event of an emergency 
all flights could be completed with one airplane out of 
commission. This could be accomplished by delaying 
schedules, or purposely arranging flights so that one 
route would be covered in the morning and another in 
the afternoon, etc. The only alternative would be an in- 
vestment in an additional aircraft for reserve equipment 
which would be an unreasonable financial burden unless 
sufficient charter flight business existed to partially de- 
fray depree iation expense. 


In regard to the possibilities of charter flight oper- 
ations it is believed that this phase of the industry has 
not been sufficiently investigated nor properly organized 
for optimum results. The major airlines are not in a 
position to become greatly interested in charter oper- 
ations due to their extensive schedule flying. Practically 
none of the established fixed base operators are in a 
financial condition or have the proper organization to 
properly operate a high-class charter operation. It ap- 
pears to the writer that an established feeder airline oper- 
ator could justify the necessary spare equipment for his 
scheduled flying by setting up a high type charter oper- 
ations in certain communities. There would be possibil- 
ities of charter flying becoming a very important factor 
to his business. 


Schedules 


EEDER airlines serving small cities would probably 

begin their service by one round trip per day over 
each route. It does not seem reasonable to expect a 
greater frequency in the beginning of such services. The 
schedules would necessarily be arranged to cover the 
hours of desired traffic as determined from the trend of 
business flow toward the commercial centers of the area 
served. One of the principal advantages in using small 
aircraft for feeder airline services to small cities is the 
economy of operations thus effected which would permit 
an increase of schedule frequency at considerably less 
cost than would be possible with larger units. This 
would permit schedule frequencies to be arranged exactly 
as the volume of traffic demanded. Also, small units 
would make it possible to run double schedules for the 
accommodation of a few additional passengers without a 
tremendous increase in cost. It has been observed from 
past experience that extra sections are frequently oper- 
ated to accommodate a small percentage of passenger 
overflow, resulting in an operating loss for the trip when 
the large aircraft are used. This point was emphasized 
in a recent paper presented by Charles Froesch, Chief 
Engineer of Eastern Air Lines, at the Air Transport 
Meeting of the Institute of Aeronautical Sciences. 


The use of smaller aircraft units for increased schedule 
frequency has long been a disputed point but is a theory 
which practical operators have always supported. 







Routes 
EEDER airlines of the type treated in this article 
would serve small cities of 10,000 to 25,000. We 

would prefer to see the first of such routes established in 

the central section of the country where this type of com- 
munity exists, and is so situated that the flow of business 
is toward cities now used as major airline terminals. 

Also, the terrain in this area lends itself to a simple type 

of operations of which a major percentage could be con- 

ducted without sacrifice of safety by visual contact flight. 

It would be desirable to terminate feeder line operations 

in a city situated near a state border in order to operate 

into at least two or more states. This would enable the 
operation to obtain the political support of more than 
one state, thereby strengthening its cause. 

For purposes of convenient schedules it would be de- 
sirable to operate feeder air routes in a continuous line. 
Circuitous routes have only one advantage which is to 
serve a greater number of cities for a given amount of 
route mileage, however, a route of this type creates incon- 
venience to passengers by making it necessary for them 
to travel in a circle in order to reach their destination. 
For example, a passenger whose destination is the ter- 
minal city may board the plane at its first intermediate 
stop and would be required to fly over the entire route 
in order to reach the terminal which was only a short 
distance from his point of embarkation. Therefore, we 
shall consider feeder airline routes as radiating in linear 
routes from a central city. 

In order to operate each aircraft a minimum of 200 
hours per month, which is considered the economical 
average for operation of modern aircraft, it would be 
necessary to fly over one section in the morning and 
another in the afternoon, etc., which would require very 
careful planning and study of the flow of business in 
order to serve the communities most efficiently. It is felt 
that the minimum route mileage for allocation to a single 
operator would be 50 miles, in order for this operator 
to obtain sufficient use from his flight equipment to re- 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Sketch showing desirable spacing of Feeder Airline operator's radio 
stations. 








SOUTHERN FLIGHT 


New Equipment Review 


HARLOW PC-5 


MILITARY trainer version of the all meta! Harlow 

private transport airplane (Southern Flight, Feb- 
ruary, 1939) has been announced by J. B. Alexander. 
president of the Harlow Aircraft Company. In details 
of construction and appearance the new model closely 
resembles the PC-1. 
and more elliptical fuselage that makes possible the con- 


except for a somewhat narrower 


vention tandem seating arrangement required for mil- 
itary training. 


Features of the PC-5 which make it adaptable for 
certain aspects of advanced training as well as primary 
training are the electrically operated retractable landing 
gear, the electrically operated flaps, and the adjustable 
pitch propeller. As a primary trainer these features may 
be disregarded by removing the controlling fuses. Then. 
when the student has advanced to the point that operation 
of these controls become a part of his training, the 
proper fuse is inserted for each function and the proper 
instruction given. 


The Harlow PC-5 is powered with the 145 horsepower 
Warner Super Scarab and is available with a Hartzell, 
a Curtiss Reed fixed blade or with an Electromatic con- 
trollable pitch propeller. Both the retractable landing 
gear and split type flaps have an indicator which moves 
in syncronization with the operating mechanism. The 
flaps may be stopped in any position, within the maxi- 
mum of 45 degrees, at the will of the pilot while the 
movement of the landing gear, either up or down, is com- 
pleted in six seconds. Improved warning signals are 
incorporated and trimming tabs, operated by a dial at 
the pilot’s finger tips, are also provided. 





Two views of the Harlow PC-5 Military Trainer with tandem seating. 
Power is furnished by the 145 h. p. Warner Super Scarab. 
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Detailed specifications and performance follow: 
Maximum Speed 170 m. p.h 
Cruising Speed sea leve 153} m.p h 
Cruising Speed (opt. alt 160 m. p. h 
Empty Weight 
Useful Load 

] 


Maximum Payload 


1640 pounds 
639 pounds 
215 pounds 
Gross Load 2279 pounds 
Baggage Allowance 25 pounds 


Design Load 2600 pounds 


Wing Loading 12.31 Ibs sq. ft 
Power Loading 15.71 Ibs sq. ft 
Wing Area (inc il 185 sq. ft 
Span 45 ft. 994 in 
Length 23 tt. 4in 
Height 7 tt. 8 in. 


Fuel Capacity 34 gallons 


Oil Capacity 4 gallons 


LOCKHEED WING SLOTS 


HE Lockheed no-drag, built-in wing slots are pro- 

claimed as a “boon to flyers” and one of the most 
practical developments made in recent years in air- 
plane design, according to Hall L. Hibbard, Vice Pres- 
ident and Chief Engineer of The Lockheed Company. 
They have met with an enthusiastic reception since their 
installation in commercial, private and military Lockheed 
14S now in service throughout the world. 


The idea of using fixed wing slots is not new, such a 
system of slots being patented in 1919. With the ad- 
vent of wings of higher taper, the aircraft industry has 
had to give unusual attention to the problem of tip stall, 
with the consequent loss of aileron control. 


The Lockheed wing slot has been fully approved by 
the C. A. A. and follows the best available information 
on fixed slot design. Thus, the complexities of moving 
parts are eliminated. Departing from the conventional 
leading edge slot arrangement in order to permit use 
of standard de-icer equipment, the Lockheed slots are 
located immediately behind the de-icer boot. Spanwise, 
they extend across approximately 60 per cent of the 
aileron span. 

According to Hibbard, the Lockheed wing slot is amaz- 
ingly simple in design, and flight tests for government 
approval demonstrated remarkable control of the air- 
plane at low speeds and the absence of any undesirable 
stalling characteristics. The cruising speed of the air- 
plane is entirely unaffected by the wing slot installation, 
and the great increase in control is gained in the sac 
rifice of only two miles an hour at top speed. 

Experiments have shown that an airplane wing creates 
lifting force only because of the smooth flow of air over 
the wing’s curved surfaces, achieved by swift movement 
of the wing through the air, as in normal flight. If the 
wing is slowed down, or if the angle of the wing in rela- 
tion to its horizontal line of motion becomes very steep, 
the smooth flow breaks down. When this happens, the 
wing ceases to fly and becomes “stalled.” The cutting of 
a slot that allows a flow of air from the lower surface 
of the wing to pass upward through the opening, and 
thence out across the top of the wing when the flight is 
slow or the angle of the wing exaggerated, delays the 
stall. The rush of air through the slot maintains the 
smooth flow over the wing surface. This naturally pre- 
vents the loss of lifting power and the ailerons out at 
the wing tips continue to be effective because they are 
working in smooth air. 

The Lockheed slots are not patented and are available 
to other manufacturers. 
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VEGA MAKES FIRST FLIGHT 


AC SHORT, President of Vega Airplane Company, 

subsidiary of the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, 
has announced completion of the first successful flight 
test of the new Vega “Starliner.” Initial flight tests were 
in charge of Vernon Dorrell, Veza test pilot and sales 
manager, who reported that flight performance of the 
new model more than exceeded the expectations of its 
designers. 


The “Starliner” will be subjected to a rigorous 250 
hour schedule of flight tests upon completion of “shake 
down” flights. These flights will be made under all 
conditions preparatory to the granting of an Approved 
Type Certificate by the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 


One of the most interesting features of the new air- 
plane is the Unitwin power plant. This two-in-one en- 
gine power plant is comprised of two separate inverted- 
in-line, six-cylinder Menasco engines generating 260 
HP each, mounted side-by-side and geared to drive a 
single propeller. Each engine is controlled by an indi- 
vidual throttle and may be operated independently of 
the other without any drag being transmitted from the 

This, it is 
plane a tre- 


inoperative engine, in case one should fail. 
claimed by the Vega engineers, gives the 
mendous safety margin. 


The Vega is a six-place low-wing monoplane with a 
top speed of 210 miles per hour and a cruising speed of 
184 miles per hour. The ship has a cruising range of 
1.060 miles and a ceiling of 21.500 feet. Its weight is 
6,000 pounds, landing gear of Tricycle design and lands 
at 61 miles per hour. 


One Vega Starliner has been purchased by Mid-Con- 
tinent Airlines of Kansas City and will be placed in 
service soon on the northern part of the line’s route 
through North and South Dakota. Mid-Continent is now 
operating a mail, passenger and express service between 
Kansas City, Fargo, N. D., Minneapolis, Minn., and 
Tulsa, Okla. 


APPLEGATE AMPHIBIAN 
. J. WHITNEY, Inc., of New York, has announced 


the Applegate Amphibian, a low cost pusher type 
with a 75 horsepower engine, providing an estimated 
cruising speed of 90 miles per hour and a top speed of 
102 miles per hour. Its design incorporates the features 
desirable in small amphibians in being able to land and 
take off in restricted areas of land and water. The de- 
signer, R. Applegate of Chicago, Ill., is a veteran of ap- 
proximately 20 years of practical experience in aero- 
nautics. 

Features of the Applegate are the electrically welded 
non-corrosive hull, stainless steel tail surfaces, retract- 
able rubber wing tip floats and a special disappearing 
hood. When this hood is adjusted to become a wind- 
shield, the cabin is converted to an open cockpit. The 
hood also can be removed to a position eliminating the 
inconvenience of climbing around windshield in embark- 
ing and disembarking. 


The Whitney Company announced that the first pro- 
duction model will be flying in about two months. 


FOUR-BLADED PROPELLER 


HE Curtiss Propeller Division of the Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation, in cooperation with the United States 
Army Air Corps, has announced development of Amer- 
ican aviation’s first four-bladed controllable propeller. 

































































First photos of the Vega “Unitwin” during test flights at Burbank, 
California. 





Following flight tests made of the new propeller on a 
Curtiss P-36A pursuit plane by Air Corps engineers at 
Wright Field, Dayton, O., officials stated the propeller 
had been designed primarily for the small, high-speed 
pursuit planes of this type but that it will also prove ad- 
vantageous for multi-engine bombers and_ transport 
planes. 


This development is resultant with the constantly in- 
creasing horsepower which is now being made available 
in a single power unit and with the increasingly high 
altitudes at which planes are being designed to operate, 
it becoming necessary to increase the effective blade 
area of the propulsion unit. This is particularly true of 
the pursuit type where high speed is a critical design 
feature. 


To absorb the horsepower being developed in some of 
our new engines with the now conventional three-bladed 
propeller, it would be necessary to increase the propeller 
diameter to such an extent that the plane would require 
larger, heavier landing gear. The four-bladed propeller 
will absorb this increased engine power without the in- 
crease in propeller diameter that would be required with 
a three-bladed propeller sufficiently capable of efficiently 
absorbing an equal amount of power, officials further 
declared. 


With the reduction of propeller diameter thus made 
possible by this design, they pointed out, the increasingly 
larger and more powerful engines now being installed 
on multi-engined bombers and transport planes may be 
more closely spaced with a resultant saving of weight in 
the wing structure. 


The new four-bladed propeller is equipped with alum- 
inum alloy blades, and like other Curtiss types, is elec- 
trically-controlled. The Curtiss-pioneered feature of “full- 
feathering,” combined constant speed and selective pitch 
control, and reversible pitch are also applicable to the 
new type. 
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RECENT AWARDS 


1f War, Hon. Louis Johnson, has announced 
planes and engines by the U. S. Army 
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Stinsor reraft sior ution Manufacturing Corp., Wayne, 
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Wright Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, N. J., $8,975,317.00. R-2600, 
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is used in Boeine Dixie ( lipper 

Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division, United Aircraft Corp., East 
Harttord, Conn., $9535,8 81 Wasp, single-row, radial air-cooled 


engines of approximately 0 HP 


Full Test Flight For Stratoliner 
@ Reaching a record breaking height of 22,000 feet, considerably 
higher than it would ever be called upon to fly in commercial service, 
four-engine Boeing Stratoliner made its first full test flight at 
Seattle recently At the controls were Edmund T. Allen, Boeing's 
Director of light Research and eight other technical officials of the 


who reported t were almost oblivious of their height as 


the new 


company 
they flew in the world’s first altitude-conditioned transport airplane 


first full test of the cabin supercharging 


The flight constituted 
o operate above the weather, with 


equipment The plane is designed 
normal-pressure atmosphere circulating through its cabin ventilating 
system when it is flying in the more rarified air of moderately high 
altitudes 

Previously the Stratoliner’s supercharging system had been tested at 
an altitude of 16,500 feet At 22,000 feet the Stratoliner’s cabin 
regulating equipment maintained completely 


supercharging and pressure 
The crew felt 


comfortable atmospheric conditions within the cabin 
no different trom flving at rdinary levels, according to the report. 


Production Record For Piper Cubs 


e | Weld, Vice-President of the Piper Aircraft Corporation, Lock 
haven, Pa., has announced a new all-time high in the production of 
Cub” airplanes, having produced 712 “Cubs” during the first six 
months of 1939 This record breaking total exceeds all commercial 


; 


urplane producti m and exceeds many military production heures 


Mr. Weld pointed out that the figure of 712 planes nearly equalled 
the total production of 1938, when 737 Clubs were built and sold. 
This figure, almost surpassed in the first half of 1939, was an all-time 
world’s record for yearly airplane production by a non-military manu- 
tacturer. 


Other records held by the Piper Corporation have been far ex- 
ceeded this spring. A world record for monthly production of 111 
planes, made by the company last September, was broken twice dur- 
ing the period when 122 Cubs were manufactured in April and 202 
Cubs during the month of May. 


Solar Backlog At Peak 


@ The Solar Aircraft Company, San Diego, Calif., has announced a 
backlog of unfilled orders amounting to approximately $325,000, in- 
cluding manifolds, cowl wells, muffs and miscellaneous parts. Three 
shifts of workmen are busy at their modern factory on Lindbergh 


Field. 


An order was recently received by this company from Boeing Air- 
craft for a quantity of Airmax airplane cabin heaters, for which Solar 
has exclusive manufacturing rights. 

Second quarter earnings of Solar Aircraft has been reported at ap- 
proximately 10c per share. 


Precision Reports Backlog 


® Southern California’s increasing demands of the aircraft industry 
on parts manufacturers has brought the backlog of unfilled orders to 
the highest point this year for Aircraft Precision Products, Inc., ac- 
cording to C. A. Herberts, president of the company. This organization 
is one of the leading manufacturers of aircraft hydraulic units and 
landing gear shock absorber struts in the United States. 

The company's unfilled orders now total in excess of $170,000. In 
addition, a considerable volume of experimental work is being carried 
on for several of the manufacturers among the company’s customers 
which includes Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore, Md., Harlow 
Aircraft, Douglas, Brewster, Lockheed, Vultee and others. 


Among the company’s current orders are a large number of hydraulic 
units for French and British bombers being built in this country. 


Sixth 314 Clipper Completed 


@ Pan American Airways’ sixth and final ship of a new fleet of 74- 
passenger Boeing Model 314 Clippers, made its initial flight early in 
June, six hours after it was moved from the Boeing factory onto the 
waters of Elliott Bay, Seattle. 

The big clipper flew to the Boeing test base on Lake Washington, 
where it remained approximately a week subject to final preparations 
for its delivery to Pan American Airways. The delivery will mark 
completion of the Boeing Aircraft Company’s contract for the de- 
signing and construction of the six transoceanic flying boats, the 
world’s largest passenger-carrying aircraft. The first ship of the 
fleet was delivered January 27, 1939. All five sister-ships are now in 
operation on the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 


Contract To Curtiss-Wright 


@ The War Department has awarded a contract in the amount of 
$1,117,811.59 to the Curtiss Aeroplane Division of Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y., according to a recent announcement. This 
order covers spares and modifications of the newly-designed Curtiss P-40 
pursuit plane for the United States Army Air Corps. 

This follows the Curtiss-Wright Corporation’s earlier receipt from 
the War Department of a $12,872,398 contract for an unannounced 
number of the Curtiss P-40 type, the largest single contract ever 
alloted by the Government for aircraft in peace time. 


New Prices Announced By Aeronca 


@ New price reductions in the “Chief” series have been announced by 
the Aeronautical Corporation of America. The Continental 50 h.p. 
“Chief,” formerly priced at $1795.00 is now listed at $1760.00. The 
Lycoming 50 h.p. “Chief” has been reduced from $1735.00 to $1695.00. 


The Aeronca “Chief” has attracted much enthusiastic interest 
wherever shown and its stellar performance and streamlined beauty 
has made it one of the most outstanding and proven champions in the 
low-price field 

A. E. Ulman, European Representative for the Aviation Equipment 
and Export, Inc., sole export agents for Aeronca airplanes in all foreign 
countries, visited the Corporation’s home office recently. He reported 
the following new representatives had been appointed in Europe: 
Messrs. Schlotterbeck, Basil, Switzerland, as Swiss distributor and Baron 
Leon D’Amiela, Paris, France, as distributor in that country. Messrs. 
Schlotterbeck recently took delivery of three Aeronca “Chiefs” and 
Baron Amiela received an Aeronca “Chief” on Edo floats. 
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May Traffic Sets Record 


@ According to the Civil Aeronautics Authority, indications of enor- 
mously increased traffic on all scheduled airlines are contained in the 
traffic figures for May, 1939. In four respects, May traffic was the 
greatest for any month in previous airline history. The number of 
passengers increased 42.13 per cent over May, 1938, and the number 
of revenue passenger miles flown increased 36.47 per cent. An increase 
of 45.02 per cent was shown in pounds of express carried. 

The items in which all-time records were set are: In passengers 
carried, 149,291, an increase of 25.79 per cent over April; plane miles 
flown, 7,122,347, an increase of 13.64 per cent over April; revenue 
passenger miles flown, 57,483,927, an increase of 21.14 per cent over 
April; and available passenger seat miles flown, 104,844,126, an in- 
crease of 11.99 per cent over April. The percentage of used passenger 
seats despite this large increase of traffic likewise showed a satisfactory 








gain. 


New Service Proposed By PCA 


@ Proposal of the Pennsylvania-Central Airlines to further expansion 
of its new air route from Pittsburgh to the industrial centers of the 
south, including Brunswick, Ga., is being planned, following its appli- 
cation to the Civil Aeronautics Authority for a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity. C. Bedell Monro, president of the airline, re- 
cently announced that his company has already filed for permission 
to operate from Pittsburgh to Savannah, Ga., by way of Charleston, 
W. Va., Knoxville, Tenn., and Atlanta, Ga. 

Monro said that a detailed flight survey of the Atlanta-Savannah- 
Brunswick airway will be conducted soon, using one of the new PCA 
Boeing transports. Operations officials will study airport and terminal 
requirements. 


New Non Stop Schedule For AA 


@ Authorization has been given American Airlines, Inc., by the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority to inaugurate non-stop service between Wash- 
ington and Chicago. 






The authority was granted after a hearing on the application of the 
air line to operate in a straight line between these two points, rather 
than over the route described in its certificate of convenience and ne- 
cessity, which includes stops at Elkins, Clarksburg, Parkersburg, 
Charleston-Dunbar and Huntington, West Virginia, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and Indianapolis, Ind. It was found that through service would result 
in additional and improved air transportation and would, therefore, 
be in the public interest. Other schedules will continue to stop at 
the points in the original certificate. 


Certificate Issued To PAA 


@ A certificate of convenience and necessity was recently issued by the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority to Pan American Airways, for the car- 
riage of passengers, mail and express between San Francisco and Hong 
Kong, with stops at Honolulu, Midway Island, Wake Island, Guam, 
Manila, and Macao. 

The certificate is issued under the “grandfather” clause of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act. The extensive series of hearings before the Au- 
thority to establish, as provided in the Act, that its service was neither 
inadequate nor inefficient was the first of such hearings with relation 
to a foreign route. All phases of the company’s financing and opera- 
tion were investigated. 

Pan American Airways has operated trans-Pacific service between 
San Francisco and Manila since November 22, 1935, and service over 
the entire route since April, 1937. 


Delta Inaugurates New Service 


@ Departing from Fort Worth, Texas, at 9:00 a. m. and arriving at 
Charleston, S$. C., at 7:15 p. m., a new through service has recently 
been inaugurated by Delta Air Lines. This, according to Charles P. 
Knecht, Fort Worth traffic manager of the company, is the first time 
this service has been available for residents of this area. Through 
service is also provided from the West Coast through a connection 
with American Airlines’ Southerner which leaves Los Angeles at 10:30 
p. m., arriving in Fort Worth at 8:30 a. m. for connection with Delta's 
9:00 a. m. departure. 

The president of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce celebrated 
the establishment of this new Coast to Coast through service by send- 
ing a basket of oranges to the Charleston Chamber of Commerce presi- 
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Mail Rate Set For New Line 
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New Service For EAL 
@ [naugurat t Laster Air Lime ,utogiro air mail service recently, 
from the roof-top airport f Philadelphia’s well known 30th Street 
Post Office to the Camden, N. J., airport, represented an outstanding 
evel t ry The reduction in time saved, formerly 
taken by tr K for th pourney Ss appr ximately 30 minutes 
\ Ke t Autogi powered with an L4M, 225 h.p. Jacobs motor 
was ej naugura fl 
Mail Rates Granted Pan American 
@® A maxin . f $2.454,4 per year for two round trips a week, 
for carriage f mui th North Atlantic has been granted the 
Pan Amer.ca Airways by ti ( | Aeronautics Authority 
| his 1X nstead f $3,819,444 which the company asked, is 
ivable only provided two round trips per week throughout the year 
ire flown the longer r Southern route, by way of the Azores 
to London with mail load p to 600 pounds per trip 
Testimony of the Post Off Department in the hearing of the case 
showed an estimated vet retur t the Government trom this mail 
r < t $! 41. : ea 


Air Express Activities on Increase 


@ An increase of 20.8 per cent in Air Express shipments for April, 
1939, over the corresponding month in 1938, has been reported by the 
Air Express Division of ¢ Railway Express Agency. Shipments 


amounted to 65,947, and gross revenue was up 25.4 per cent 


Shipments for the first four months of 1939 totaled 251,031, an 
increase of I9 per cent over tl corresponding period ot 1938. Gross 
revenue for the four-month period increased 22 per cent, the report 
said 

Application for Rate Increase Denied 
e| ying down the principle that payments for air mail will not be 
permitted to cover the cost of inefficient management and unsound 
fiscal policy, the Civil Aeronaut Authority recently issued an opinion 
in the Inland Air Lines’ application for a 35 cents a mile air mail 
rate over its route from Cheyenne, Wyoming, to Huron, South Dakota 


ler based on the opinion permitted a rate 


The Authority in its 





of only 33 cents per uirline mile, despite the allegation of the air line 
that it W rulk need 4 17 cents per uirplane mile from mail in order 
to break even on its forecast for six months’ operations 

The opinion asserts with regard to the impairment of financial 
condition revealed by the pany The impairment in financial condi 
tion resulted largely from management action and only to a minor 
extent fr perating losses 

Braniff Equals Traffic Record 

@ By a slight margin t niv $2.7¢ Branift Airways passenger traft 
for May, missed equaling the largest revenue month in the airline's 
eleven year hist ry, accord t 1 recent announcement by Chas. } 
Beard, Vice President. October, 1938, still remains the airline's best 
revenue month 

Passenger revenues for May 939, showed a 40.2 per cent increase 
over May, 1938, and a 15.2 per cent crease over April, 1939. Revenue 
passenger m les for Mav an nted to 1,633,615, as compared with 
1,119,390 for May, 1938 ind 1,450,410 tor April, 1939 

New Braniff schedules fro Dallas to other Texas points, which 
became effective May and w are coordinated with the airline 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 


schedules from Chicago to Dallas, accounted in part for the big 
increase, Beard said. 


Increase for EAL 


@ Capt. FE. V. Rickenbacker, President and General Manager of Eastern 
Airlines, has announced an increase in revenue passenger traffic of 37 
per cent over May, 1938. A total of 19,271 revenue passengers were 
transported over their lines during the month. 

Revenue passenger miles flown during the current month totalled 
.780,160 or an increase of 37 per cent over the corresponding month 
a year ago. Revenue plane miles flown totalled 900,779 last month, 


an increase of 26 per cent over May of 1938. 


American Sets World Traffic Record 


@® American Airlines, Inc., carried 47,722 revenue passengers during 
the month of May, 1939, establishing a world’s record for the number 
of passengers carried by a commercial air line. 

Figures released by Charles A. Rheinstrom, Vice-President in charge 
of sales, revealed this to be an increase of $2.8 per cent over May, 
1938, when 31,233 passengers were carried, and an increase of 69.7 
per cent over May, 1937, when 28,121 passengers were transported. 

May passenger traffic also topped American's previous world record 
month established in October, 1938, when 45,938 passengers were 
carried. American’s traffic last fall was given impetus by the hurricane 
along the eastern seaboard which paralyzed other forms of transporta 
tion for many days 

Mr. Rheinstrom credited American's heavy gains in passenger traffic 
largely to its advertising campaign in key cities. Every route on 
American's system from coast to coast showed substantial increases. 


Substantial Gains for C&S 


@ Flying a total of 3,112,155 revenue passenger miles during the first 
five months of 1939, The Chicago And Southern Air Lines, Inc., has 
established an increase of 24 per cent over the first five months of 
1938, when the airline flew 2,508,161 revenue passenger miles. Accord- 
ing to D. D. Walker, Vice-President, a total of 7,818 revenue pas- 
sengers were carried during this period as against 6,126 passengers for 


the same period in 1938 This is an increase of 28 per cent. 
The total number of passengers carried in May, 1939, showed an 


5 


increase of 27 per cent over April of the same year and 22 per cent 
over the month of May, 1938. The company flew a total of 918,564 
revenue passenger miles in May, 1939, against 750,074 in April and 
771,640 in May, 1938. Mr. Walker stated that the improvement in 
traffic during May resulted from normal seasonal gain and the con- 
vention of the American Medical Association recently held in St. Louis. 

Operations at Springfield, Ill., has been resumed by the Chicago 
And Southern with two trips each day. It was also announced by 
Mr. Walker that the company’s Jackson, Miss., sales office would be 
located in the Heidelburg Hotel after July 1, 1939. For the past 
three years, the C. & S. and Delta Air Lines have occupied joint offices 
in the Edwards Hotel. 


New Record for American 


@ American Airlines, Inc., established a new record in passenger traffic 
during April, carrying 35,709 revenue passengers for the month 

The figures, released by Charles A. Rheinstrom, reveal a 36.5 per 
cent increase over April, 1938, when 26,169 revenue passengers 
patronized the line. The average passenger load per plane was 10.3, a 
substantial gain over April, 1938, when it was 9.1 per plane. 

Every route of America’s system reflected the increased passenger 
traffic Mr. Rheinstrom stated the heavy increases in the airline’s 
April traffic were due to the improvement in general business condi- 
tions and to travel to the San Francisco Fair. He predicted a more 
substantial increase during the summer vacation period and travel to 


the New York World’s Fair 


United Reports Increase 
@ Completing a total of 20,443,726 revenue passenger miles during 
the first three months of 1939 over its New York-¢ hicago-Pacifi 
Coast route, United Air Lines established an increase of 26.8 per cent 
over the corresponding period of 1938, when the company flew 16,159,- 
259 revenue pasesnger miles 
United’s cargo loads of combined mail and express for the first 


three months of this year showed a substantial increase over the same 
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period last year. For the first quarter of 1939 United flew 773,845 
ton miles of mail and express contrasted with 714,088 last year, a 
gain of 8.2 per cent, most of the gain being made on the company’s 
New York-Chicago-Pacific Coast route. 

United is now operating three New York-Chicago non-stop flights 
daily in each direction with six other Mainliner schedules via Cleve- 
land The Mainliner sleepers now leave Seattle and Portland at the 
close of day and fly overnight to Chicago and the east without changing 
planes. Similar service is provided on westbound schedules. 





a PERSONAL NOTES 





@® WILLIAM R. ENYART, Secretary of the National Aeronautic 
Association, has been appointed General Manager and Treasurer of 
Simmonds Aerocessories, Inc., of New York City, according to a re- 
cent announcement In addition to Serving as a national officer otf 
NAA, Mr. Enyart has been successively Editor of the National Aero- 
nautics magazine, Secretary of the National Contest Board of NAA, 
and assistant General Manager of the association. Mr. Enyart will 
continue to be active in NAA affairs as Association Secretary and will 
devote a portion of his time to direction of contests, private flying and 


youth programs 


@® WELLWOOD E. BEALL has been appointed Chief Engineer of the 
Boeing Aircraft Company, according to a recent announcement by 
R. J. Minshall, vice-president and assistant general manager of that 
company. Mr. Beall studied mechanical engineering at the University 
of Colorado, later attending the Guggenheim School of Aeronautics 
at New York University, where he received a degree as Bachelor of 
Science in Mechanical Engineering and a graduate degree in Aero 


nautical Engineering 


@ BILL STROHMEIER, Piper Aircraft Corporation, has been named 
Acting Secretary of the National Aeronautics Association’s new 
Private Flying Division, according to officials of the NAA. Mr 
Strohmeier will assist in promoting the interests of the private pilot, 
improving touring service facilities, promotion of air tours, games and 
competitive flying events. Aeronca, Cub, Howard, Taylorcraft, Shell 
and Standard Oil are behind the movement to improve conditions 
for the Private Pilot. 


@ FE. LEE TALMAN, Chicago, Ill., has been appointed Treasurer of 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., with headquarters in Kansas City, 
Mo., according to a recent announcement by Jack Frye, President of 
the Airline. In assuming his new post, Mr. Talman brings with him 
six years of aviation experience with the Bendix Aviation Corporation, 
having served as assistant treasurer of this company from 1929 until 
1937. After graduation from the Northwestern University in 1926, 
he was associated with the J. L. Jacobs Company, Chicago, IIl., until 
1929. 


@ W. H. SCOTT, station manager for American Airlines, Inc., at 
Abilene, Texas, has been appointed station manager at Big Spring, 
Texas. G. V. ZOLLER, station manager at Wilkes Barre, Pa., is re- 
placing Mr. Scott at Abilene, and L. O. BARNES, agent at Buffalo, 
N. Y., becomes station manager at Wilkes Barre. 


@ The Jacobs Aircraft Engine Company, Pottstown, Pa., has an 
nounced the appointment of A. PATTEN WILSON as representative of 
their New York public relations office, with headquarters at 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza. Mr. Wilson will continue handling promotion work for 
O. J. Whitney, Inc., export aircraft sales and charter service, and as 
public relations representative for the Beech Aircraft Corporation of 


Wichita, Kansas. 


@ JAMES E. WALES, JR., has joined the Rearwin Aircraft Com- 
pany’s sales and advertising department. Prior to this appointment, 
Mr. Wales was associated with the Wales Advertising Co., Inc., New 
York. He has been actively associated with private flying in New 
York and New England during the past six years. 


@ Air stewardesses, those young ladies who ride the airways repre 
senting a combination of proficient vocations, continue to leave the 
airways for matrimony at a rapidly increasing rate. Stewardess ETTA 
HAUSERMAN, of American Airlines, based at Fort Worth, has re 
signed to become married. Stewardess HELEN BELLE SHRYOCK, 
of American, based at Fort Worth, resigned after her recent marriage 
Miss LORAINE VAN VLIET, American Airline stewardess, resigned 
recently to marry HAMILTON HALE, attorney for the airline 

@ GLENN L. MARTIN, pioneer flyer and world-famous airplane 
manufacturer, was chosen as the recipient of an honorary degree at the 
commencement exercises of the University of Maryland held at Balti- 
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Next trip, fly TWA—the way flyers go! It's 
shortest, fastest coast-to-coast! 


TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR, INC. 





SHORTEST, FASTEST COAST-TO-COAST 
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more recently. Mr. Martin received the degree of Doctor of Engineer- 
ing. The degree is the second of this character which Mr. Martin has 
received; Kansas Wesleyan University, which he attended in his youth, 
having conferred upon him in 1933, the Degree of Doctor of Science. 
@ CECIL B. QUINN, Los Angeles, Calif., has been appointed West 
Coast Sales Representative for the Kellett Autogiro Corporation, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., according to announcement by officials of that company. 
Mr. Quinn served in U. S. Naval Aviation during the world war and 
entered commercial aviation in 1927. He was formerly employed with 
Acro Corporation of California, Douglas Aircraft, Inc., and Aircraft 
Industries, Inc.; all in the Southern California area. 


— « — 
Sub-Stratosphere Plane On Display 


At the rate of about 1,5 an hour visitors filed by the full-sized 
reproduction of the Curtiss-Wright “CW-20,”" sub-stratosphere air- 
liner during its first Sunday on exhibition in the Aviation Building 
at the New York World's Fai 

On board are a hostess and steward from regular airline service 
Helen Moseley, the hostess, is particularly adapted to answer any ques- 
tions that may be put t her about the comforts of air travel, tor 
she tr aveled more than i milla n miles working tor TW A, Miss Moseley 
was appointed a “Goodwill Ambassador” by Grover Whalen in a flight 
sround the city of 24 transport planes last year conducted by the 
airlines in conjunction with the New York W orld’s Fair She received 
special commendation tor her descriptions of the operating of a radio 


beam, while on a run from Chicago to New York, as well as many 


offers of nursing positions from as far away as India 


* — 
Honor Letter To Braniff Employee 


Jack Daugherty, 


Texas, is the proud possessor 


Braniff Airways district manager at Brownsville, 
Branifft’s first 


letter-of-the-month which hereafter will go regularly to the employee 
} 


of airline president r. E. 


performing the most human act. Daugherty was credited with sav 
ing the life of a 19-year-old girl in getting her to San Antonio and 
a specialist § care 

The girl is Miss Ruth Townsend of Harlingen, Texas, a student at 
Baylor University. On June 19 a chicken bone lodged in her throat 
which almost entirely shut off her breathing. A Harlingen doctor 
advised Mrs. ]. D. Townsend, 

" 


instrument was necessary to save the girl's life, the closest being in 


the girl's frantic mother, that a special 


San Antonio. She hastily phoned Daugherty at Brownsville, 40 miles 
away, asking him to get the girl to San Antonio by plane immediately. 
Daugherty, then in the process of dispatching Braniff’s 12:30 P. M. 
departure for San Antonio, held the plane while an ambulance rushed 
the girl to Brownsville. He and the ship’s crew prepared a special com- 
partment for Miss Townsend and instructed his San Antonio office to 
greet the delayed flight with an ambulance and a doctor. Delayed 59 
minutes the plane took off tor San Antonio, reaching there in time for 


A specialist with the spec il instrument to save the girl's life 








Smallest Airport Tender Service 


When Eastern Air Lines was awarded the contract to establish auto- 

iro service from the roof of the Philadelphia Post Office to the 

mden Airport six miles away, effecting a 35 minute saving in trans- 

porting mail, the Gulf Oil Corporation came to the rescue with a 

specially outfitted midget gasoline truck to service the world’s shortest 
air mail route. The truck has a capacity of fifty gallons. 


The 100,000 square-foot Post Office roof has been developed into a 

modern airport complete with two-way radio station, weather bureau, 

and aircraft maintenance facilities. With the addition of the refueling 

truck, the Post Office roof is yO eee with all needed aviation 
facilities. 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 
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IRVIN CHAIR CHUTES 


for Cabin Planes, for personal 
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IRVING AIR CHUTE CO., INC. 
1670 Jefferson Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Factories at: Buffalo, N. Y.; Glendale, Calif.; Fort 
Erie, Canada; Letchworth, Herts, England. 
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Ports of Call 


Correspondence from the Airports and Airways 


Coffeyville, Kansas 
Local Flyers Buying New Ships 


And still they buy more and more ships. Since our news appeared 
last month, three more planes have been purchased by local flyers. 
Ernie Blagg bought a new Cub 50, Rolley Inman, a model A Stinson 
Tri-motor and Hank Duncan, an Aeronca K. 

Recent solos include Loy Van Horn, Estle Mathis, Ernest Smith, Bob 
Hinton, and Mrs. Estle Mathis. Mrs. Mathis is the sixth Coffeyville 
woman pilot. Lester Keeler also was “turned loose” by Lieut. Berentz 
on the Luscombe during the month. 

One of the most enjoyable Aviation Club meetings was held re- 
cently when some 50 members and guests assembled for dinner and 
were entertained by W. G. Green, President of the Seismograph Com- 
pany of Tulsa, Okla. Mr. Green flew up in his Beechcraft and showed 
several reels of movies he had taken in this country and South America. 
Mr. and Mrs. John Armstrong, honorary members of the club also 
flew in from Tulsa in their Fairchild. Club member Glen McConnell, 
Parsons, Kansas, flew here in his Aeronca K. 

Another busy day was in store for C. A. A. Inspector Illich this 
month, so he brought along another inspector, Mr. Willets. They 
issued private tickets to Henry Kubik, Jr., Mrs. Lloyd Medsker, and 
Harley Samuels The following took their written tests and will take 
their flight tests later: W. P. Kelly, Fayetteville, Ark., commercial 
test, Delmar Cassida, Royle Grigsby, and Howard Scholey, all private, 
and Sid Caraway, solo 

Mrs. Jennie Shape, a graduate of the Spartan School of Aeronautics 
of Tulsa, stopped here recently in a Taylorcraft en route from Wichita 


HAROLD E. HAGGARD 


Fort Worth, Texas 


Many Visitors Clear Local Airport 


to Kansas City 


Louin Berry is very happy over his newly acquired position with 
Delta Air Corporation. Louin expects to leave soon for Monroe, La., 
where he will work for three months during the dusting season. Fort 
Worthians who are very air-minded are especially proud of our own 
Craton Guthrie, who is now with TWA at Kansas City. Why not let 
us hear how you are, Craton? 

Recent visitors: Don Teel, Tobin Aero Survey, visited our port 
flying a Beechcraft enroute from San Antonio to Tulsa. Jack Over- 
street, Lubbock, flying a Waco. Lawler Reeves of Oklahoma enroute 
to Austin. Norman Wadlow from Shreveport enroute to Oklahoma 
City, flying a Beechcraft. Moss Patterson from Oklahoma, stopping 
here for a brief visit enroute to Austin and Waco. Art Cason from 
Dallas flying Al Buchannan’s Beech. W. H. Cocke in a Fairchild 45 
from Houston, enroute to Mangum, Okla. Bill Bowerman flying a 
Spartan from Tulsa to Corpus Christi. Dean Smith from the Curtiss- 
Wright factory demonstrating the latest airplanes. J. C. Poston, a 
frequent visitor from Graham, Texas, in his Fairchild. Frances Mc- 
Donald from Dallas in a Byrd-Frost Lockheed enroute to Santa Fe, 
N. M. Stine Lee, Gulf Oil Corporation, flying a Stinson to Houston. 
Eddie Ross, Laffland Bros., Dallas, enroute to Tulsa flying a Beech- 
craft. Clint Thompson flying the Lee Drilling Company's Spartan 
enroute to Tulsa. Billy Parker, Phillips Petroleum Co., in a Lockheed 
from Ponca City. Mr. Bandex, Waco, Texas, flying a Waco. Bill 
Hottle from Dallas flying the Haliburton Stinson to Duncan, Okla. 
O. R. Mitchell flying his Waco from Oklahoma City to San Antonio. 

Mrs. W. M. “Mac” Thro, secretary to Bill Fuller, local airport 
manager, has been vacationing in Michigan and Minnesota. “Kemper” 
has been carrying on, and makes a “right good secretary.” 

We were very fortunate indeed in taking our vacation in New York, 
visiting the World’s Fair, the City of Tomorrow and numerous other 
places of interest. Especially do we recommend the Aviation Building 
which should be on your “Must See” list if you journey to New York. 
Were especially impressed by the Curtiss-Wright sub-stratosphere air- 
liner. Certainly recommend the blueberry pie which was served in the 
swanky grill room. The bustling activity at the Newark and Wash- 
ington airports was very impressive but we could not forget our own 
home port—that it ranks third in aviation in the nation! 

Tom Ellis advises that student activity at the airport is steadily 
increasing, with Bert Goodspeed, Yates Stafford, Wayne Perrin and 
N. M. Phillips having recently soloed and a very large number of new 
students. 


So long, and many, many happy landings|—MARGARET EWING. 


Lafayette, Louisiana 
Airport Designated for Night Flying 


Capt. T. B. Herndon of Mansfield, La., State Governor of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics Association flew the first Army plane on a night 





First Military Night Flight From Lafayette 


When Capt. T. B. Herndon of Mansfield, Louisiana, paid the port a 

visit recently, he enjoyed the distinction of being the first military 

aircraft pilot to utilize the Municipal Airport at night. Shown above 

with Capt. Herndon, left to right, are: R. L. Briant, Leo J. Gros, Mrs. 

F. V. Hutchison, Herndon, Rosena Singer, Earnest Mogerstdt, and 
F. V. Hutchison. 





You Say You're Flying There? 


. . . then you will find the 1939 edition of “ Air- 
ports, Established Landing Fields & Seaplane 
Bases in the U. S.” of inestimable value in supply- 
ing information and photographs of your airports 
of destination and the fields along your routes. 
Also, its radio data, state airport maps, and other 
pertinent material will prove of value time and 


time again. 


Send for your copy now! If you are a certificated 
pilot be sure to give your certificate number. 


Price per copy $2.00 in U. S. and Canada. 


Airport Directory Company 


HACKENSACK NEW JERSEY 
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into New York where ‘tis said a glorious time was had by all. 
Roosevelt Field was somewhat startled when 64 airplanes landed in 
60 minutes, and as Bill Hutchings of CAA said, “Without a single 
About four days later, the whole outfit took off again 
for the three hops home. Lest we forget, our hats off once again to 
the genorosity of Gulf Oil who seemed to have made the trip possible 


KARL EF. VOELTER 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


Air Line Leases Renewed by Airport Commission 


bad landing 


Leases involving the Chicago and Southern Air Lines, Eastern Air 
Line and National Air Lines, Inc., at Shushan Airport were recently 
renewed by the Airport Commission. 

The Commission also passed a resolution endorsing the establishment 
f an airline between New Orleans and Kansas City via Shreveport. 

he Kansas City Southern Transport Company, affiliated with the 
Kansas City Southern Railway, recently filed application for the in- 
1uguration of service between New Orleans and the Missouri city 

The Orleans Airport Commission also instructed its attorney, George 
Piazza, to determine whether there are legal obstacles to the acquisition 
f the Callender Field owned by the city of New Orleans The field 
is located across the river from the main part of the city—in Pla- 
quemines parish [he airport commission has in mind using it as 
1 student and auxiliary airport, 

E. E. Elam, general manager of Shushan Airport, resigned from this 
position to take effect on July 31. Francis Morere, general office 
manager of the Orleans Levee Board, has been appointed to succeed 


Mr. Elam.—P. J. RINDERLE., 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Burke Acquires Advanced Trainer 
New Improvements at Municipal Airport 


With new students still keeping things humming out at Wiley Post 
Airport, despite the winds which have restricted activities, John Burke, 
1irport manager, has added another plane for advanced training and 
tarted the field through its summer re-conditioning. Complete grad 
ing of the runways 1s under wav in addition to close cropping of grass 
ind painting the har ear 

The new ship is a J-§ Travelair with a 220 horsepower engine. The 
plane was added to the fleet of training ships because of the graduation 
f a large number of students from light aircraft. 

A cheer should go up. O. M. Bounds, good old “Rusty,” is get 
ng back into flying, brushing up on a Taylorcraft from Wiley Post 
1irport. Bounds, one of the state’s early birds (men who flew prior 
to the World war) dropped out of flying recently when he was with 


the state port of entry system 


nlarging the list of Oklahoma girls wearing the trim uniforms of 
stewardesses on American Airlines, two additional state nurses left 
recently to enter the company training school in Chicago They were 
Miss Verneda Cartwright, Ardmore, and Miss Marie Sandifer, Fort 
Sill 

Transfer of the floodlight system at the municipal air terminal to 
make it more effective on the new north-south runway probably will 
be completed within the very near future, according to Clyde Nuckols, 


In line with the terminal's policy of protecting air 
| 


urport manager 


cratt n all possible weather ¢ ynditions, the lights will be mounted in 
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concrete and all lines laid under ground with auxiliary feeds so that 
no amount of wet weather can leave the field in darkness —BENNIE 
TURNER. 


Ponca City, Oklahoma 
Second Annual Air Show Announced 


The Thunderbird Aviation Club’s second annual Sportsman Air Show 
will be sponsored by that organization and held at the Municipal Air- 
port on Sunday, September 7. This show is held in celebration of 
the completion of new, hard-surfaced runways and other improvements 
on the Municipal Airport. On Saturday evening, September 16, there 
will be a hangar dance, with music by one of the nation’s leading dance 
orchestras. 

Officials of the club are making every effort possible to make this 
meet one of the best aviation shows in the Southwest. Numerous air- 
plane manufacturers will demonstrate their most modern aircraft. A 
feature of the show will be demonstrations performed by the leading 
airmen of the Air Corps training base at Kelly Field, Texas. Ar- 
rangements are being made to have the Oklahoma State Air Tour and 
their flight to this city on September 16, to attend the dance and 
show. 

Officers of all the leading aviation clubs and all airmen are being 
invited to attend this show and dance, as well as officials of the Civil 
-RALPH D. MURRAY. 


Aeronautics Authority. 


7 * 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
Barham Stinson Touring United States 
Excellent Flying Weather Increases Activity 

Since we are enjoying the most beautiful flying weather, there is 
much activity around the local airport. Local aviation schools are 
busy with new students and “polishing up” the ones who are about 
ready to sprout their wings. Among the “flying fish” are J. R. 
Nichols, Thronton Bell, Ted Aiken, Jimmie Edwards, Private Deas, 
and Private Risner. Those who have soloed recently include Gordon 
Van Hoose, Southern Aviation School; Bob Pitts, Badgett Flying Serv- 
ice; Klondys Bailey, T. R. Young and R. A. Daniells of Stovall Fly- 
ing Service. 

Cliff Stovall had a couple of bad breaks recently. The crank-shaft 
of his Aeronca went out on a take-off and the new Luscombe’s pro- 
peller was broken. Fortunately, His Fleet has escaped any injury and 
is all together. 

“Pop” Nagle, Kirby Shaw, and Roger Bolinger are really working 
these days—it won’t be long now until those three dusters are ready 
for spray flights. Clay Porter, after spending two weeks at Randolph 
Field, is joining the faculty of Spartan School of Aeronautics as in- 
structor. Jarvis Bowman still has malaria, but refuses to let it get 
him down. Mike Issett has a new “eaglet” at his home—name is 
Donald. Claude Hamel, Bob Emery and Fritz Martin, are the fisher- 
men at the field. Claude went deep-sea fishing at Freeport, Texas, 
and is planning another trip in the near future. 

Mrs. George Barham, of Midland, Texas, Miss Mary Jane O’Neal, 
Albuquerque, N. M., and Mrs. W. H. Harvey, Washington, D. C., 
are flying around the country in the Barham Stinson, piloted by 
Preston Jeter. After attending a wedding at Nashville, Tennessee, 
they flew to New York City and Washington. 
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The local unit of the W. N. A. A. has called off its regular meet- 
ings until September. Junior NAA members are busy building models 
to enter in the big contest. Extensive improvements are being made 
throughout the building—screens, maps, paint and everything else. 
Bob Emery and Eddie Hefley are still playing golf—MARJORIE 


HARDMAN. 
Springfield, Missouri 
Increased Activity at Municipal Airport 


Thanks to our thoughtful airport manager, Jim Johnson—a new 
public address system and modern water cooler have recently been in- 
stalled. These new facilities should be greatly appreciated by local 
patrons as well as the airport’s many visitors. 

Riley Moffett is dong some “brushing up” on his private license 
and plans to go up for it before long. 

Inspector A. C. Burns spent a very busy day at the airport last 
month. He issued solo ratings to Al Moret, Bob Gardner, Raymond 
Nelson, Charles Kuntz and Ernest Siler of Springfield, and Malcolm 
McShane of Mt. Vernon. Clarence Springer received his private ticket 
and Gail “Stiff Breeze” Story got his 2 S rating on the Kinner Sport- 
wing. 

Things don’t seem quite the same around the port since R. C. “Pop” 
Clayton recently accepted a position with Chicago and Southern Air 
Lines. We're really going to miss “Pop’s” fine inspiration and jovial 
personality. We all hope you have the best of luck “Pop” and many 
happy landings. 

Karl Lipscomb is now giving instruction on the Cub. Karl is an- 
other fine pilot who is gifted with a keen sense of humor along with 
superb aeronautical skill. 

Lois Chapin is one of the newest of our students. She hails from 
West Plains, Mo., and has been coming up frequently for instruction. 

Students who have recently soloed are: Charlie Wilcox of Springfield, 
and John Estes of Camdenton, Mo. 

Mechanic Robert Perry left recently for a well deserved vacation at 
his favorite spot on Lake Taneycomo. During the three weeks prior 
to his vacation, Robert had overhauled three motors. 

Dr. Robert F. Smith has been taking advantage of the nice flying 
weather by taking cross-country trips to Branson, Mo., and into 
Eastern Kansas. 

Vernon H. “Batchelor” Brown is burning the midnight oil studying 
for his commercial license. He has already passed his flight test and 
is doing a fine job promoting flying interest in several near-by towns. 
We hope to see an instructor’s sign in front of his name before long. 

Arch McGregor took a very eventful trip to Texas during the latter 
part of June. 

Eddie “Gigilo” Giles and J. W. Dickey plan to go up for their “E” 
mechanics license next month—HARBERT HYDE. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Army Training Program Well Under Way 
Municipal Airport One of Busiest in Nation 


The Army training program at the Spartan School of Aeronautics 
got well under way recently and is now using three auxiliary fields 
three and four miles distant from the Municipal airport. The training 
planes are hangered at Municipal during the night, and the TWA 
hangar and other buildings adjacent to Spartan barracks are used as 
classrooms. 

Approximately 90 ships, valued in excess of $650,000 are being 
used to train the 86 students 








HAPPY LANDINGS! Mid-Continent Airlines is operating their second schedule into 
Tulsa, arriving at 10:19 P. M. and departing at 5:00 A. M., for 
Kansas City, Omaha, Minneapolis and Sioux City. 

James J. Haizlip, formery of Tulsa, is back in our city and may 
decide to settle down here for the simple life. Jimmie, one-time 
winner of a trans-continental Bendix Trophy race, is a national avia- 
tion figure. 

Tulsa’s airport looks like the old days of 1930 and 1931, when it 
was the busiest in the World-true. At that time, the airport had 34 
regular airline schedules in addition to as many private ships in and 
out daily. 11,000 persons cleared the port on one month. 

Today, with the Army, Spartan School, airlines and private ships, 
the airport has approximately 270 landings and take offs daily. Tulsa 
it's the excellent service, sheer Municipal seen will have approximately 100,000 (conservative 
comfort or the warm welcom- estimate) landings and take-offs during the fiscal year, beginning July 
ing atmosphere. Never-the- 1, 1939!—CHARLIE SHORT. 
less it's something that makes Wichita Falls, Texas 
Hotel Texas “your” hotel in Ground School Well Under Way 
Fort Worth. Second Southwest Soaring Meet Great Success 


Airport manager, Fulcher Armstrong, has been keeping his new 
Beechcraft busy making cross-country charter trips. He recently 


Rates from made a short trip to Norman, Okla., and return and flew to Corpus 
C Christi on a mercy flight to return Preston Lea to this city, who 
82.00 * suffered a stroke while on a fishing trip on the Gulf Coast. 

—_— 
Neat” 


You'll always enjoy landings 
that are happy ones when 
you choose Hotel Texas in 
Fort Worth. The Texas offers 
a degree of service that has 
a way with flyers. Perhaps 








Hole TEXAS 


FORT WORTH 


ed Natronal Hote! « HENRY LOVE Ar 


The Wichita Falls Air Transportation Flying School has taken on 
new life with the inauguration of a new policy designed to increase 
the public interest as well as the efficiency of the flight training. An 
eight weeks ground course on all of the subjects required by the Civil 
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Aeronautics Authority for solo and private licenses is being offered 
free of charge to the general public as well as the regular flight stu- 
dents. Classes are held twice a week in the large class room of the 
school The school is in charge of a new flight instructor, Jack 
Van Wormer. formerly of Oklahoma City Jack has been flying five 
years and has over 1000 hours flying time, gained in such activities 
as barnstorming, flight testing, sign towing, student instruction, and 
acrobatic exhibitions with an air circus. Student contests will be held 
in the near future, and prizes will be given for spot landings and pre 
cision flying 

The Second Annual Southwest Soaring Society held its meet in 
Wichita Falls, June 4-11 Woodie Brown, of San Diego, California, 
established a new distance and altitude record, flying from Wichita 
Falls to Wichita, Kansas, in seven hours and reached an altitude of 


7,600 feet Dick Essery flew from this port to a spot twenty miles 
north of Lawton, Oklahon a, est ablishing a new distance record tor 
two-place gliders Mrs. C. F. Kolp, Electra Aviatrix, who is well 
known around the local airport, accompanied him. Vernie Ross, local 


glider pilot, had a little hard luck with his glider, but managed to 
turn in some excellent flights He made one flight to Lawton, Okla- 
homa, in his home-made glider equipped with home-made instruments 
Delbert Booth, Purdue University club flyer from Lafayette, Indiana, 
also landed at Lawton in Eugene Ardell’s Grunau Baby Harvey 
Stephens, noted character actor of Hollywood, California, took part in 
the meet, flying his own sailplane, the “Zanomia,” to Pawnee, Okla 
homa A large crowd thoroughly enjoyed the exhibition of spot land 
ing and bomb dropping Sunday afternoon The highly successful 
meet was closed Monday by a large banquet and all contestants look 
forward to returning next year for a bigger and better meet 

R. E. Manning, former Braniff station manager, has been trans- 
here has been filled by William 


ferred to Austin, Texas His position 
McCaslin 

Sonny Whitney, of San Francisco, California, came in the other day 
on his way to the Gulf Coast for some fishing, flying a Grumman 


Amphibian. 
Art Goeble ate lunch with us recently after skywriting over the city 


in his special Boeing 

J. D. Payne, Civilian Aeronautics Authority flight instructor, stopped 
to gas his Cub enroute to Amarillo 

George Christofer, of Pampa, Texas, has had his Cub in for a hun 
dred hour check 

Keeping the school’s Tavior Craft exceptionally busy this month 
were: C. W. Palmer, Felix Watson, Jerry Brookman, Jack Hunter, ] 
F. Gray, Boyd Morris, Joe Dykes, Joe Hull, and Watson Gambill. 


Edwin Ritchey, of Fort Worth, brought Dr. Clayton here for an 
emergency operation Mr Ritchey was flying a Cessma and was 
accompanied by Dr. Clayton's son, who is also a pilot INA RAYI 
BALLARD 


* 
Pampa Air Show 


@ The Pampa Junior Chamber of Commerce has announced plans for 
another annual Air Show to be sponsored by that organization and 
will be held at Municipal Airport September 23, 24. Officials of the 
meet are nm akir gz every effort possible to make this one of the best 
air shows held in this section f the Southwest 


Prizes totaling $625.00 have been posted for various contests dur 
ing the two-day meet, including bomb dropping, spot landings, stunt 
flying and parachute jumps. Other features of the show include open 
and altitude races, races for planes of 50 horsepower and under and 
races tor planes of 75 h rsepower and under 
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Feeder Airline Operations 
(Continued From Page 13) 


duce operating costs. This amount of route mileage 
would require 1000 flight miles for round trip coverage. 


Airway Aids 

EEDER airlines of the type discussed in this article 

would, in most cases, operate over undeveloped air- 
ways. Operation over an undeveloped airway is not as 
inconvenient or hazardous as one is often led to believe. 
It is true that present regulations for established airlines 
require that such operations be restricted to visual con- 
tact flight during hours of daylight only. But, with the 
rapid development of direction finders it would be a 
relatively simple matter to prove to the C. A. A. that more 
leeway could be given to a feeder airline operation over 
undeveloped airways without any sacrifice of safety. It 
is believed possible to operate over such airways under 
conditions of instrument flight for restricted periods or 
distances and, also, to conduct certain stages of a flight 
over an unlighted airway, such as terminating flights at 
a terminal situated on lighted airways. 

Most feeder airlines would be hemmed in on all sides 
by fully developed airways where the facilities of estab- 
lished radio ranges are available for weather information 
and direction finding purposes, which would make it 
possible to guide an aircraft well within the 10 mile 
width along one side of an airway. Also, it has been 
proven that commercial stations offer excellent possibil- 
ities for accurate direction finder bearings. 


Weather reports for a feeder operation would emanate 
from sources such as: railroad station agents, college 
students, radio amateurs and other aviation enthusiasts 
who could be employed very economically as part time 
weather obserers by the U. S. Weather Bureau. 


Airway beacons would be non-existent except for the 
few instances where municipalities have assumed the re- 
sponsibility of operating private beacon lights. Also, 
regular lighted airports would be non-existent except for 
similar cases, although it would be possible for safe ar- 
rangements to be made for the emergency lighting of any 
airports to be used by supplying these airports with 


fuses and oil lamps. 


Such items as airway radio marker beacons, landing 
beams and regular radio ranges would probably be non- 
existent for many years over the airways operated by 
feeder airlines of this type. It is believed that a rel- 
atively safe operation could be conducted over these un- 
developed airways and that a reasonable schedule ef- 
ficiency could be maintained without sacrifice of safety. 

(To Be Concluded} 
—__xk*—_- 
Airline to Border Sought 


@ Howell Jones, Assistant Manager of the San Antonio, Texas, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, has announced an expansion of that city’s plans 
for increased air service in seeking an air route for passengers, mail 
and express between San Antonio and Laredo. 

Jones said a Laredo man planned to file application for the proposed 
line to the border city and that the Laredo Chamber of Commerce 
and the local chamber were behind the plan. 


The chamber official pointed out that applications filed by major 
airlines are pending for establishment of air routes between San An- 
tonio and Denver, San Antonio and El Paso, and between Houston, 
Shreveport, and Memphis. The latter route would provide direct 
connections between San Antonio and the East. 
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DIRECTORY AND CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Classified Rates: 5c per word. Minimum Charge $1.00.Classified Display: $5.00 per inch. Payable in Advance. 





AIRPLANES AND ENGINES 


Velie motored two-place Monoprep in fine shape. Recently overhauled 
and recovered, a fine student training plane, can be licensed at once. 

— extra Velie motor if desired. George Clough, Box 562, Galveston, 
exas. 





Waco F: 125 Warner, 135 hours since major. Steel prop, starter, etc. 
Licensed December. Robert Lyle, Municipal Airport, Houston, Texas. 





Aeronca 50 KM, less than 80 hours total time, nine months old, small 
down payment, balance financed. Price on request. Box 55, Southern 
Flight, Ledger Bldg., Fort Worth, Texas. 





FOR SALE: J-5 ASO Waco, open 3-place, good condition. High per- 
formance. Only $1,000. Tom A. Lochridge, Rosharon, Texas. 





FOR SALE 


Fairchild ‘45 demonstrator. Total time less than 350 hours, 
Laidlaw upholstery, radio receiver, primary blind flight instru- 
ments, night flying equipment. A perfect job. Priced at $6,500.00 

Fairchild “24 Warner motor, total time 270 hours, especially 
built for millionaire sportsman; has turn and bank, rate of climb, 
sensitive altimeter, pioneer compass, 60 gallon tanks, RCA radio 
receiver, Lux remote control fire extinguisher, quick release doors, 
dash installed first-cid-kit, electric passengers warning sign, wheel 
pants, special interior and exterior finish. This ship is a 1938 
model, 4 passengers with ample baggage space. Hood. Priced 
at $5,500.00 

Fairchild “24 Ranger motor, 1936 model, beautiful red finish 
with black trim, turn and bank, rate of climb, sensitive altimeter, 
thermocouple, and other extras. A bargain. Priced at $3,450.00 

1936 Stinson, Lycoming with Smith controllable propeller, night 
and primary blind flight instruments, cactus proof tires and many 
extras. This ship was in the Los Angeles Air Show. 2-Way 
radio $4,450.00 

1937 Custom Waco, 285 Jacobs. Red trimmed in black, steel 
propeller, wheel pants, turn and bank, rate of climb, radio, land- 
ing lights, flares, locking tail wheel. Priced at $4,450.00 

1835 Custom Waco, 225 Jacobs with 350 hours total time, beau- 
tiful finish, radio receiver and transmitter, landing lights, flares, 
primary blind instruments. Perfect throughout. Priced at $3,250.00 

Beechcraft 225 Jacobs, new engine with a total of only 250 
hours, bonded and shielded, turn and bank, rate of climb, 90 gal. 
tanks and many extras. Cruises at 170 m.p.h. Priced at $3,750.00 

Waco F Warner motor, 700 hours total time, 250 hours since 
major, 20 hours since top. Standard instruments and cover for 
front cockpit. This is a dandy open job. Priced at $1,250.00 

Stinson 1937 model 245 Lycoming Hamilton controllable propeller. 
2-way radio, bank and turn, rate of climb, sensitive altimeter, ther- 
mocouple, clock, flares, landing lights. With or without floats. With 
floats, $7,500.00. Without floats $5,500.00 

1939 Taylorcraft Lycoming dual ignition demonstrator, wheel 
pants, brakes and tail wheel, compass and navigation lights. This 
is the answer to the sportman’s desires. Price on request. 

Kinner R-5 160 HP engine. Ne time since major. Price $475.00 

Continental 210 HP engine. Price $300.00 

Wright Gypsy engine parts and the following instruments for 
sale at bargain prices: (3) Turn and bank; (2) Rate of climb; (2) 
Sensitive altimeter; (2) Aperiodic compass; (3) Pioneer compass; 
(3) Altimeter. 


Let's talk trade, buy or sell. Investigate our terms. 


TERMS IF DESIRED 


AIR ACTIVITIES 
Howard Hughes Airport Houston, Texas 





LARGEST STOCK IN SOUTHWEST 


AERONCA “’K.” Two doors, steerable tail wheel $ 950 
BEECHCRAFT Wright J6-7. Directional radio. 450 hours. Per- 

fect condition $6100 
BEECHCRAFT ‘36. ge & 285. Two-way radio, blind, night 

instruments, new eng $6500 
BEECHCRAFT 420 Wri ne varie condition $6500 
CESSNA ‘36 Warner 145. ank turn, rate climb, landing 

lights, flares, airspeed, . . altimeter $3150 


FAIRCHILD Ranger engine. 1936. Perfect condition, 450 hrs. $3150 
—s — 1938. Four-place. Warner 145. 33 hrs. 


Total tim $4600 
FAIRCHILD 24. 1935. Warner 145. Bank, turn, rate climb, 
82 hours since major $2500 
HOWARD 1937. Model DGA8. Wright 320. Sperry instru- 
ments, two-way radio, night flying uipment $7900 
ROBIN Challenger engine. Tail wheel, brakes, steel propeller, 
fine condition. Color red $ 695 
RYAN SC Demonstrator. Warner 145 hp. Like new $4250 
—— “U”" Trimotor. 150 hours since motors overhauled. 
Perfect condition $2500 


STINSON ‘37 320 Wright. Blind, night equipment. Hamilton 
controlled propeller, radio, transmitter $7 
STINSON ‘24. Lycoming 245. 100 hrs. since major. Recov- 
ered. Starter, generator, lights, radio, blind instruments, 
pants, flaps, Smith controllable propeller $2250 
—_ Warner engine. Blind flying instrumonts, air P 
895 


eels 
STINSON. 1934 model. Lycoming 225. Night and blind flying 
instruments. Flaps, ts, dual controls, blind flying hood. 
Color, black and silver. Perfect condition $1950 
TAYLOR CUB. 1937 model. Silver color $ 795 
WACO ‘33. Continental 210. Landing lights, flares, radio $1950 
WACO ‘34. Continental 210. Starter, generator, radio. 90 


hours since major $1750 
WACO ‘34. Continental 210. Air starter, radio, lights, flares, 

complete instruments $2395 
ENGINE. Wasp Junior. 440 hp. Good condition $1500 


REG L. ROBBINS 
Administration Bldg.—Phone 6-4287 
Municipal Airport Fort Worth, Texas 








USED CUBS 


In A-l1 Condition $800 and up. Only $400 down, balance fi- 
manced. FREE SOLO COURSE WITH. PURCHASE OF A NEW 
CUB. Immediate Delivery. 


LOU FOOTE FLYING SERVICE 
Love Field Dallas, Texas 
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Practical Instruction given in Aircraft, General Welding. Wanted: 
Airplane Welding, Construction Work. Clayton Kennedy, Route 2, 
Florida Avenue, Gadsden, Alabama. 








“AIR NAVIGATION” 
by 
Lt. Com. P. V. H. Weems 


Just published—on Dead Reck- 
oning, Radio, Instrument Flying 
and Celestial Navigation. $5.00 
postpaid or C. O. D. 





AERONAUTICAL TRAINING 
(A Quiz System) 
1939 Revision 


by 
Charles ‘A. Zweng 
ATTENTION PILOTS! 


Prepare to pass license tests in all grades. Questions with answers 
on Aircraft, Engines, Navigation, Meteorology and Civil Air Regu- 
lations in one text, only $2.00 postpaid or C. O. D. Quiz System, 
1435 Flower St., Grand Central Air Terminal, Glendale, Calif. 
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From The Announcer’s Stand 
(Continued From Page 9) 


In my opinion Buddy is tops for his type of jumping—delays and 
cutaways He has fine control over his body and can actually do 
banks and turns while falling at about 150 m. p. h. He always lands 
in front of the customers and on Saturday opened his chute as close to 
1500 feet as though the C. A. A. had made a mark for him at that 
altitude. On Sunday he did a cutaway that gave about 200,000 
spectators heart failure and had the hospital attendants passing out 
the smelling salts. Buddy is a good stunt pilot too and now has a 
smoke tank on this Taperwing Waco for more spectacular effects. 


NE of the most pleasant surprises on the card was pretty Miss 

Bobby Lupton of Detroit with her Ryan ST, putting on one 
of the best female inverted flying acts that I've seen since the days of 
Dorothy Hester Bobby showed great finesse and improvement over 
her last year stunts and her reversible double spins were perfect as to 
timing and direction She has no inverted fuel system but can hold 
n inverted glide even after the carburetor 


the ship up-side-down in a 
the boys can’t do anything without some 


drains dry Seems like 
woman coming along that’s just about as good! Bobby would make 
some air line or airplane manufacturer a swell sales agent. 

One of the most educational acts we have ever had the pleasure of 
witnessing, and one that does actual good to the industry, is the dead 
engine landing of A. B. Engle, 50-year old sportsman pilot of Lake 
Worth, Florida. You can get the spectators to take out their watches 
and see for themselves just how long a ship can glide about while 
the pilot takes his time finding a suitable landing field in case of 
motor failure And don’t think for a minute a 50-year old pilot 
doesn’t slay ‘em! 

If you were in Miami last January you probably remember Beverly 
Howard of Charleston, S. C., who takes a standard Cub and does 
outside loops and snap rolls and lives to tell about it. He made a loop 


Saturday in which the ship fell off from a dead stall going up on 
the backside. It hung on the prop a full thirty seconds, then dropped 
tail first about 200 feet before it whipped its nose down in a wicked 
dive. Recovering at about 200 feet Bevo continued his act and fell 
off again while going up the backside of his inverted loop. The little 
40 horse engine just couldn't pull him on up and over and he fell a 
good 300 feet tail first before it whipped so viciously this time that 
the nose actually pendulumed. You could see it take full aileron as 
it slid backwards and I thought sure the wings would tear off. With 
only about 100 feet of altitude left he brought it down in an easy 
glide with power off. Think fast, Stremmel—get a good excuse. So 
I blamed the sudden ending of the act on rough air from a thunder- 
storm moving about a mile south of the field. First time I have ever 
seen Bevo nervous, but the customers didn't notice it. I saw his ship 
later in the hangar. Both struts were badly bent, the ailerons were 
just hanging on, every rib in the trailing edge of both wings had 
buckled up, breaking through the fabric, but the flying wires were 
as taut as the “G” string on a bull fiddle. I hope the C. A. A. makes 
these lads doing that kind of stuff stress standard type ships up to it 
or we'll lose some of the boys 

An international touch was added by Cuba’s Lt. Bermudez, who put 
a Curtiss R-19 through its paces for nicely executed maneuvers. We 
all missed the late beloved Manuel Orta, in whose memory we paused 
for an impressive period of silence 

“The Two Cranks in the Air” was an act composed of two young 
pilots from Tennessee and a 40 h. p. Cub. They stalled the ship 
around 2,000 feet to stop the propeller and the boy in the front seat 
climbs out, puts his right foot on the landing gear, leans forward and 
pulls the prop down. After three or four pulls, the engine starts and 
around they go again. It worked o. k. on Saturday, but on Sunday 
it wouldn't take and they had to come on in cross-wind with a dead 
stick. The customers got a kick out of it. So did I until I remem- 
bered seeing Mike Murphy do the same stunt at Havana in 1937 all by 
himself with his left leg wrapped around the stick. Yes, Mike was in 
Birmingham with his Irish smile, telling about his new up-side-down 
plane that he’s building back in Findlay, with landing gears on both 
sides, two vertical fins and two cockpits so that he can take-off and 
land either end up. He's still the only guy who ever took off and 
landed on the top of a moving automobile. 


AJOR AL WILLIAMS was there with his Grumman Gualfhawk 

and did his usual swell precision flying act rarely equalled any- 
where in the world. Just to be different, Al put Wilbur Shaw, 
Decoration Day winner of the Indianapolis 500 mile Sweepstake, in 
the back seat of the Grumman to show Wilbur what the true meaning 
of speed is. 

Spic and Span Clare Bunch, president of Monocoupe Corporation, 
flew down in his spic and span clipped wing job fresh out of his 
factory's paint shop. Remember how this same model took four 
firsts at the Miami show in January? At Birmingham, Pete Peterson, 
who gained wide acclaim at the Nationals in Cleveland last year, took 
it up and put it through the paces, executing the fastest snaprolls this 
observer has ever seen. Peterson is a real sliderule acrobat, knowing 
at all times the exact manifold pressure, amount of gravity pull on 
the old seat belt, flying speed, etc., every split second of each maneuver. 











Pete is a test engineer for a northern aircraft factory and is among the 
tops in precision flying. He probably will now be seen at all the major 
meets. 

It was good to see Roscoe Turner among those present. He came 
down in the sleek Pesco Special, nothing flat from Chicago. After 
thrilling everyone with pylon turns and dives across the field around 
400 per, he was chased all over the place, along with Eddie Ricken- 
backer, by the kids with autograph books. Roscoe was presented with 
a trophy by the Birmingham Aero Club and right in the middle of 
his thank-you speech I noticed the ship carrying Earl Stein, the best 
batwing jumper in the game, was flying around 10,000 feet and 
getting into position for the jump. Good old Roscoe caught the 
situation at a glance, handed the mike over and said, “Take it Don, 
my little speech can wait.” Right then and there Roscoe made 200,000 
friends, for we got the customers eyes on the little speck just as Earl 
left the ship and streamed out his flour. Earl is the only bat man 
I've ever seen do a bank and turn of a full 360 degrees. He's a 
veteran of many jumps and the first jumper to get a batwing permit 
after the C. A. A. jumper “purge” in the spring of 1938. 

It was good to see the best in jumpers at Birmingham—men who 
land right in front of the customers—not the green horns or those 
who jump for peanuts and land behind the hills. At least one good 
jump is necessary for any airshow. That's why it’s usually last on 
the program—it holds the crowd. 


HE crowd was always in a good humor and it seemed that more 

people this year than last turned out for the show. The Sunday 
crowd was estimated at 250,000. Still, when you consider it’s a free 
show with free parking space and even free programs, you can under- 
stand why the crowd is so large. 

Most of the spectators seldom see airplane maneuvers except at this 
annual show, and while they will never become confirmed customers 
of aviation, I frankly believe they will use the airplane for emergency 
flights. Like when Aunt Minnie has an appendectomy in Wenatchee, 
or Grandma dies suddenly in Omaha, or when cousin Charlie gets 
kicked by a mule in Louisville and is about to kick the bucket. And, 
a lot of the youngsters coming along have their interest whetted at 
a good airshow and many of them might end up taking dual. So 
the airshow helps some. People are beginning to distinguish between 
types of flying, recognizing that the dangerous type at shows has no 
relation to conventional flying in modern aircraft. 

Almost forgot to tell you that the free balloon broke loose again 
on Sunday. This time 45 minutes ahead of schedule. But the chute 
jumper hung on to it and up they go like a couple of homesick angels. 
At about 600 feet he cut loose and made a nice landing in the north- 
east corner of the field. The balloon, however, instead of acting the 
gentleman, went on to about 3500 feet, and almost directly over the 
crowds. Then it started down, helped along by a heavy sandbag that 
had not let loose when it broke away from its moorings. I got 
worried, unconsciously called for the help again (ambulances, fire 
trucks, police, etc.), then yelled to the people to run back from the 
fence as fast as their legs would carry them—which they did in great 
dispatch. The balloon hit within five feet of the fence going about 
100 m. p. h. and sent up a cloud of dust fifty feet high. Luckily no 
one was endangered—just another incident to keep the announcer 
from enjoying himself. A verbal pat on the back for quick thinking 
from the C. A. A. boys: Len Povey, Wylie Wright and Bill Hutchins. 


UT after all’s said and done, the real attraction during Air Carnival 
Time and what really brings in the visiting elks from every branch 

of the aviation world is the round of swell parties and the machine- 
gun display of southern hospitality that cannot be matched anywhere. 
Those Birmingham folks are glad you come to see them and they set 
about to prove it every minute of your stay. 

The Birmingham newspapers and radio stations again gave unsparing- 
ly of their space and time. No petty jealousies or politics to worry 
about when its a free show. Another reason for the greatest attendance 
of any airshow in the country. 

The Miss American Aviation contest was a greater success than last 
year with T. W. A. sending a winning contender for the second time 
in as many years. She’s a cute little trick. The laugh is that TWA’s 
Jack Frye almost fainted when he heard about it. I'll bet he comes 
to next year’s show. All of the entrants were lovely. More sophisti- 
cated than last year. There were 17 all told. They were all sweet 
and it was a tough job for the judges whose names I’m afraid to 
mention. 

The Aviation Ball on Saturday night was a grand affair with Don 
Bestor and his band furnishing the swingtime. The party at Vestavia 
on Shades Mountain was sponsored by Delta Airlines this year and 
everyone enjoyed it. Especially me as I got my annual tummy-full 
of caviar. The negro servants are still wearing the Roman helmets, 
the wild peacocks still scream at sundown and the gardenias are still 
growing wild. 

Hayden “Clark Gable” Brooks is president of the Birmingham Aero 
Club and he and his helpers left no stone unturned to make everyone 
feel at home. Harold Wood, the Chevvy dealer again put a dozen cars 
at our disposal to get back and forth from the hotel to the airport, 
and Kathryn Oliver as usual had a list of lovely date girls for the visit- 
ing pilots in the celibate state. 
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Sure — the ‘‘Chief’’ attracts enthusiastic interest wherever 
it's seen. The stellar performance and its streamline beauty 
would excite anyone. But talk to any of the hundreds of 
owners — there’s where you'll get the real story. They will 
tell you how, in pre-purchase comparisons, the ‘‘Chief’’ 
out-performed others and sold itself with superior crafts- 
manship and all around value — yes, they wanted and got 
the most for their money. .. Our only challenge is to com- 
pare for yourself—get a free flight demonstration from 
your Aeronca dealer and you'll want to go ‘Chief’ too! 
Write for his name and descriptive literature today. 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE - DUAL WHEEL OR STICK 
CONTROLS OPTIONAL ON AERONCA CHIEF 


Now you can have either dual stick or wheel controls at no 
extra cost — it’s up to you. Either choice gives you com- 
fortable side by side seating, convenient for passenger 


conversation or instruction purposes. 


AERONAUTICAL CORP. OF AMERICA © 0-7 Lunken airport CINCINNATI, 0. 


EXCLUSIVE EXPORT AGENTS — AVIATION EQUIPMENT AND EXPORT 


AT Chie} GO! 





Look at these Value Features 
on Aeronca Airplanes: 


@ Two doors and carpet standard equip- 
ment on all ‘Chief’ 50 and 65 models. 


@Choice of four color combination 
finishes. 


@ Airline type tab control. 
@ Dual action Oleo landing gear. 
@ Deluxe upholstered cabin interior. 
Aeronca “Chief 65” only $1845 F.A.F. 
Cincinnati 


AERONCAS DELIVER AS LOW AS 
$464 DOWN 
Easy Payment Plans 


INC 25 BEAVER ST NEW YORK — = 


















Since the beginning of its operations over one of 


the world’s largest and most important air routes, 
K. L. M. (Royal Dutch Air Lines) has equipped 
every airplane in its service with Hamilton Stand- 
ard propellers. Through the years, each new Ham- 


ilton Standard development has contributed its 


HAMILTON 


share to K.L. M.'s outstanding operating record. 

Now, for its modern fleet of transport air- 
planes, K. L. M., like other leading air lines of 
the world, has selected Hamilton Standards 
latest achievement, the Hydromatic quick- 
feathering propeller. 


STANDARD PROPELLERS 


One of the three divisions of 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION + EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 











